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LETTER FROM ENGLAND.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tadcaster; Bradford; village of‘ Eland; Sheffield, and its manufactures; 
with observations on the state of the manueeneey generally; Mr. Mont. 
gomery, the poet. 


Havine taken a seat on the top of the coach for Leeds, I 
travelled over a country less hilly and broken than any. part of 
Yorkshire I had seen; and soon passed through Tadcaster. This 
is a small but very. ancient place, and. is still only in the rank 
of villages. Its situation: is nearly in the centre of the county, 
on the south of the river Wharf, which empties into the Ouse. 
A good stone bridge has been erected above the junction. 

The Calcaria of the ancient Romans is supposed to have 
been built on the present site of Tadcaster, and that there was 
a settlement of these people here, is evident from the number 
of coins which have been found. It is certain that Tadcaster 
is erected on the Roman military way, that runs through He- 
lensford. : 

I observed on this road, several highly cultivated and beau- 
tiful seats; on one of which, the property of Mr. Fox, there is 
a considerable forest, from amidst which a handsome pillar 
reared its head above the summit of the loftiest trees. 
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After passing a day or two in Leeds, I recommenced my 
journey, and in little more than an hour, reached Bradford—a 
neat and well built town, at the bottom of a range of steep 
hills, and in the immediate vicinity of a beautiful country. It 
contains some handsome buildings,—a stately Peace-hall, and an 
ancient Gothic church, which has a peal of fine-toned bells. A 
branch of the canal which runs from Hull to Liverpool, passes 
through this place. 

The situation of Bradford, in the very centre of the manu- 
factures; ina fertile valley; with the neatness and opulence of 
the place, renders it of considerable importance, and not unwor- 
thy the traveller’s notice. It contains about six thousand seven 
hundred inhabitants. 

At Halifax I remained only a few hours to effect some busi- 
ness, when I resumed my seat in the coach, at half past five 
P. M. for Sheffield; passing through the romantic village. of 
Eland, built on the brow of asteep ascent from the river Calder, 
over which, there is, at this spot, a handsome stone bridge. 

We stopped to change horses at Huddersfield, and again be- 
tween this place and Sheffield, where I arrived at two o’clock in 
the morning, considerably fatigued. 

At the former place I again noticed the idle curiosity of the 
people, who assemble about the time the coach starts, as if the 
sight were a novel one; or not presented once or oftener every 
day. The crowd at Huddersfield was unusually great, from the 
novelty of the coach having six horses in it. 

Sheffield is situated in the west riding of Yorkshire, at the 
junction of the small river Sheaf with the Don, both of which 
are subservient to mills for making bars of iron, slitting iron, 
and for grinding and polishing all kinds of edge tools. 

The town is generally well built, increases in population, and 
is said by a late writer to contain forty-five thousand people. 

A considerable degree of public spirit has been evinced in 
Sheffield, both in the number and excellence of its public in- 
stitutions; and a school lately founded on the plan originally 
suggested by Mr. Lancaster, is in a flourishing state. These 
reflect credit on the inhabitants. The market-place, erected by 
the duke of Norfolk, is on a new and commodious plan. The 
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property of this nobleman-in the neighbourhood of the town, is 
of great value. 

There are several public places of worship besides the parish 
church, which is a large and handsome stone building, erected 
in the reign of Henry I. The general aspect of the town and 
the buildings is not very interesting, or agreeable to the ideas 
of modern taste; the streets being generally narrow and the hou- 
ses without ornament. In the vicinity there isa rich and varied 
landscape; and the land is fertile, well cultivated, and adorned 
with many handsome buildings. 

Sheffield derives less importance from its geographical or 
topographical situation, or from its population and political in- 
fluence, than from the rank which it holds in the manufactures 
of the kingdom. For the excellence of its works in steel and 
iron, it was celebrated in the days of Chaucer.* 

There are in Sheffield about six hundred persons, called 
master cuttlers, who are a corporate body, and are supposed to 
employ in the town and neighbourhood, about forty thousand 
people. The trade, it is said, is under excellent regulations, and 
the manufacture of the various articles of cuttlery, has attained 
an almost unrivalled degree of excellence. 

On my arrival in England, I had not intended to do any busi- 
ness-in this place, but experience and observation having con- 
firmed an opinion formed in the United States, that many of the 
articles made in Birmingham for the American market, were 
rather intended for sale than service, and having ascertained since 
my arrival, that most of the same articles were made here with 
more faithfulness and credit to the artists, 1 determined to make 
my selection of edge tools, such as knives of all kinds, razors, 
scissors, chissels, saws, sithes, &c. Other articles also that 
are made here, have a decided preference for their excellence 
and durability;—such as files of all sorts; fenders and grates, 
sickles and plated ware. The latter especially is prepared with 


* Until the middle of the last century, the manufactured articles of Shef- 
field were conveyed to London on pack horses. At this period, the Don was 
made navigable to within two miles of Sheffield, which has proved an in- 
calculable benefit to the town, by affording a cheap and less laborious con- 
veyance for its manufactures.: 
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more neatness, variety, taste, and faithfulness than at any other 
place in the kingdom, except at the Scho works near Birming- 
ham 

The variety, ingenuity, and beauty of some of the cuttlery 
of this place, are equally subjects of praise and admiration. I 
have seen scissors of such highly finished workmanship, as to be 
worth three guineas a pair: these are intended for the London 
and Paris markets. I had some others made of so diminutive a 
size, as to weigh only one anda half grains, and to measure lit- 
tle more than one fourth of an inch in length. I saw knives for 
the pocket which contained thirty-six articles, and one was late- 
ly mae which had in it sixteen articles, measured ten sixteenths 
of on inch in Jength, and weighed one and a half pennyweights. 

Other articles are made here which the American merchant 
will find it advantageous to purchase; as combs, cast steel tools 
of almost every kind, as well as every variety of the metal it- 
self; carpeting, wood screws, shect-iron, &c. 

With the exception of the town of Birmingham, this place 
holds the second rank for the diversity and value of its manu- 
factures; and is entitled to the frsz for the finer edge tools, and 
all others in which steel is the principal ingredient. 

Every individual who has a taste for mechanics will be grati- 
fied with a view of the ingenious machinery which has been 
devised for the various and beautiful manufactures, with the least 
trouble and expense, and the greatest despatch: but if he be a 
philanthropist, his pleasure will be diminished, when he learns 
the deplorable intellectual state of those who are engaged in 
the manufactories; and the yet more depraved condition of their 
moral character. Yet justice to the actual state of Sheffield as 
a manufacturing town, obliges me to say there is less licentious- 
ness in it than in most other places where the arts are encoura- 
ged. 


I lamented to see the great number of women, boys, and 
girls, from the age of six years, who were engaged for twelve 
hours every day, Sunday excepted, in making screws, razors and 
handles, grinding instruments, and at a variety of other proces- 
ses. Unpleasant reflections associated themselves with a know- 
ledge of the industrious habits to which they are trained:—the 
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children are deprived of the amusements which are required in 
youth; their evil propensities are not checked; their education 
is generally neglected; and they grow up like rank weeds in a 
luxuriant soil,—corrupted themselves, and corrupting others. by 
their precepts and examples. They are moreover paid a very 
slender pittance for their confinement and labour. 

Highly favoured as great Britain is, she owes less to the 
bounty of nature, than to the genius and enterprise of her peo- 
ple, with the liberal support which they derive from the govern- 
ment, for her great commercial advantages. Her commerce is 
indebted for its principal support to her unrivalled excellence 
in arts and manufactures. Whence this superiority has been de- 
rived, would form an interesting subject of inquiry. 

It has been asserted that England contains a sufficient quan- 
tity of arable Jand for the support of her inhabitants, so far as this 
depends upon the produce of the soil; but it is well known that 
a very considerable portion of that which is fertile, remains un- 
tilled; being reserved for parks and.pleasure grounds. These 
greatly exceed in quantity what I had previously conceived; and 
when added to the extensive moors and commons in various 
parts of the kingdom, make a very large amount of uncultivated 
soil. 

For the productions of the earth, with the best improvements 
in agriculture, it may therefore be said, that England contains 
an excess of population; and to this, in part, may be assigned, 
her vast superiority in the arts——The earth does not yield food 
enough for the inhabitants: not because it is too sterile; but be- 
cause too much of it 1s waste, and reserved for the pleasure of 
the nobles and the wealthy. Whether the general condition of the 
people be made better or worse by this unequal division of the 
soil, or whether national happiness and prosperity would not be 
more certainly promoted by its more general cultivation and 
equal distribution, is not an inquiry contemplated in these re- 
marks. Monopolies are never productive of general good, and 
the vast acquisitions of landed property obtained by the compara- 
tively few, is grievous and oppressive to the many. 

The facts I have stated, pernicious as they are in some res- 
pects, have laid the foundation for the establishment, increase, 
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and wonderful perfection of the infinite variety of arts for which 
this country is so highly distinguished: and to which it is largely 
indebted for its present elevation, wealth, and power. 

Luxury has followed in the train of wealth; and with its bale- 
ful influence on habits, has, however, been productive of some 
benefit. It offers to the ingenious artizan and the mechanic, an 
ample and liberal reward for the product of his labour, and the 
-ever-varying forms of fashion, hold out an incessant temptation 
to new discoveries and improvements. 

Admitting that England derives the most important benefits 
from her manufactures, that they are to her a source of national 
wealth, and that they minister in a very high degree to the com- 
forts and conveniences of the people; and admitting also, that 
the country participates indirectly in the advantages which the 
former derives;—that they bring into the kingdom a flood of 
wealth, and give employment to tens of thousands; still I do not 
wish to see such established in the United States.— 

Manufactures, when conducted in the manner to which I 
have several times alluded, are not favourable to the growth of 
good morals, or useful domestic habits: they are not nurseries 
of virtue, or calculated to make good or enlightened citizens; 
but as hot beds of all the vicious propensities, they prepare the 
young mind forthe worst of crimes, and contribute to the utmost 
profligacy in socicty. 

In my remarks on Manchester, I had occasion to notice the 
state of the manufacturing people; and observations made sub- 
sequent to the time of my leaving that place, have not induced 
me to change my opinion on the subject. In Leeds and Shef- 
field, I think their situation less pitiable than in Manchester. 
There is a less number herded together in extensive buildings; 
and many of the articles which ultimately find their way to the 
market towns, are made in families throughout the country, and 


in the small villages—manufactured in this way, the same Inju- 
rious effects on health and morals do not supervene as general- 
ly as where a hundred or more persons are confined in a close 
room, the air of which is filled with the exhalations from their 
own lungs, the effluvia from various metallic substances, or par- 
ticles of wool, cotton and flax, which are floating in it, in an in- 
visible form. 
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To all these sources of impurity must be added the use of 
Jamps at night, which not only consume much of the pure air, 
but they taint the balance. 

Any one, who will for a moment reason on the physical && 
fects which must result from such a combination, will declare, 
that extensive manufacturing systems are unfavourable to health 
and longevity. That they are inimical to morals will be conced- 
ed by all who have had an opportunity of judging. Let all such 
unite with us in prayer to exempt our country from such evils,* 

The picture which is presented from a survey of Birming- 
ham, when deprived of the tinsel and glitter of its arts, is fright- 
ful and deformed.—lIt is not so much in the work-shops as in 
the private abodes of the artizans, that the multiplied scenes of 
distress, disorder, and depravity are to be witnessed. While 








engaged at their several employments the manufacturers are 
compelled to obey certain rules or laws, which check the natu- 
ral bias of their minds; and this being removed the moment they 
leave the threshold of their work-shops, they seem to think 
themselves licensed to riot on society in every form and feature 
of vice. 

This is a fruitful and interesting subject, and in my obser- 
vations on Birmingham, I shall hereafter discuss it more par- 
ticularly. 

I have again and again lamented the establishment and in- 
crease of such manufactures in the United States, as require the 
indiscriminate assemblage of men and women, boys and girls, 
in the same apartment.—Labour being the only object in view, 
all other considerations are absorbed in it; and what by the ar- 
tisans are deemed of minor importance—education, health, de- 
corum, and good morals—are totally forgotten or neglected. 
The children who are to be taught, at the same time imbibe 
the habits and adopt the language of those around them: in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the business to which they are devoted, 
they become equally versed in the gross indecencies and im- 


* A late and respectable writer in speaking of Birmingham, has adopted 
this forcible language. That in great manufactories, human corruption, ac- 
cumulated in large masses, seems to undergo a kind of fomentation, which 
sublimes it toa degree of malignity not to be exceeded out of Hell 
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moralities of the work-shops.—They seem to be inseparably 
connected: and is this a fit nursery for the youth of our coun- 
try? Is such a seminary fitted to make good members of socie- 
ty? Are such employments calculated to rear young minds to 
usefulness in the domestic circle, or at their homes? No. Pa- 
rents who are employed in the manufactories, neglect the early 
education of their offspring; and these being left without a 
guide, “run riot” in the licentious habits which spring from 
idleness. 

With a conviction that the evils I have enumerated as the 
consequence of extensive manufactories, are not of the imagi- 
nation, but invariably follow in their train, sooner or later; or in 
a greater or less degree, I deprecate them most fervently: I do 
it from a further consideration, that they militate against the 
bests interests of the people; that they are ill-suited to our re- 
publican form of government, and that, as already remarked> 
they are opposed to the cultivation of virtuous habits, and the 
increase of longevity. Blessed as our country is with every 
diversity of climate and of soil, abounding with almost all the 
productions of nature, and capable of yielding an abundant and 
a various supply from cultivation, we should rather follow the 
plough and the harrow, than encourage the spindle and the 
shuttle. Adopting the idea of a valued correspodent in Leeds, 
I say, it is better to make our citizens agriculturists than manu- 
facturers. I wish to be distinctly understood, and that in ex- 
pressing opinions that are averse to the increase of manufac- 
tures in my own country, I do not mean to apply them to those 
more strictly called domestic or which are confined to families, 
but to the establishment of such as have given to England a far- 
famed celebrity, and stamped a character upon the people who 
are engaged in them, which my countrymen should not envy. I 
would go a little farther: the importation of certain articles 
should not be encouraged, the duties and freight of which are 
equal or more than equal to the first cost—consequently enhanc- 
ing the price to the purchaser in a double ratio, and the raw 
materials for which can be had with facility and at a cheaper 
fate in our own country. Such form an amount, by no means 


considerable in the annual exportations from Great Britain. 
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I am not, I repeat, opposed to the limited establishment or 
encouragement of manufactures, but, in the present situation of 
the United States, not as relates to war, but as it regards their 
population, I think every effort that is made to force them is 
injudicious and impolitic. It is moreover, I say totally imprac- 
ticable, at this time to come into competition with the manu- 
factures of Great Britain in all the articles in which the prin- 
cipal value arises from the labour bestowed on them. Qn the 
ground of good policy, the security of good habits, and the pre- 
servation of health. I must express my decided opposition to 
all manufactures which require a high degree of manual la- 
bour, the employment of immense capitals, and the youth of 
both sexes. However unfriendly these opinions may seem to 
the growing state of our manufactures, it is a consoling cir- 
cumstance to know that I am supported in them by some of the 
most enlightened men of the kingdom. They speak with ad- 
miration and praise of the ingenuity of their countrymen; but 
when they reverse the picture or examine it more minutely, 
what is the result? The character of the mass of the people in 
all the large manufacturing towns, declare in strong language 
the invariable consequences which follow in the train of over- 
rrown establishments requiring a great subdivision of labour. 

Our country is not ripe for an extension of its manufactures 
to supply all the wants of the people, nor has time been given 
for perfecting them. Diffused, as they are, over a vast extent 
of territory, many parts of which are scarcely cleared of their 
native forests, or rid from its savage beasts; the first object to 
which necessity urges their attention, is to reduce the soil toa 
state fit for cultivation, and to ensure the means of comfort and 
support.—In many places, this has not yet been done. The 
cultivation of the sciences and the encouragement of the arts, 
become of secondary or minor consideration. Where labour is 
high, the latter cannot be effected with profit or advantage, ex- 
cept In time of war, or under other circumstances preventing an 
intercourse with those countries from which manufactured ar- 
ticles could be had at a cheaper rate. Even in our own mar- 
kets we are undersold in ail the finer and many of the coarser 
fabrics of wool, cotton, linen, silk, and steel. Of this fact everv 
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man may convince himself. Whiie the merchant can export 
the raw material, receive in return the productions of a foreign 
country, and affurd to sell them at a less price than they can be 
made for in his own, it is not reasonable to imagine the purchas- 
er, with all his amor patriz, will give a preference to the latter 
Patriotism will waver under such circumstanccs, and domestic 
manufactures will be laid aside for those which are imported.” 








* There is much diversity of opinion on this matter; and the patriotic 
sentiments of many Americans, it has been said, would induce them to pre- 
fer articles of American growth or fabrication, at equal or even higher pri- 
ces, to those of any foreign country. But while I would give to such, that 
portion of praise which their patriotic zeal demands, I am still inclined to 
think, a more comprehensive view of the subject would effect a change of 
opinion. An accurate survey of the state and condition of by far the great- 
est portion of the manufacturing classes in this country, would dissolve the 
charms which bind them to their favourite system. They would extend 
their view fromthe present to the future, and in the prospect, they would 
foresee the consequences of increasing and multiplying manufactures. The 
evil, for such it is, would be contemplated in its progressive growth, and 
dreaded as a monster that would prey upon the vital interests of a people, 
abrogating all those laws which bind society together, interrupting social 
harmony and order; increasing the sum of human wretchedness, filling the 
work-houses and jails, and thus furnishing victims to the laws, enacted to 
counteract the numerous crimes, created by the very state of things they 
were intended to obviate. 

An argument offered by the advocates for domestic manufactures, and 
which is of no little force, is founded on the peculiar form of the American 
government; which, as creating fewer distinctions among the people, se- 
cures to all who have virtue, talents, and industry, a fair and equal chance 
of attaining wealth, influence, and respectability. This political equality, or 
correct appreciation of the moral and intellectual excellencies, (which are 
the only just critericns of distinction) say they, will not permit the affluent 
to oppress the indigent, or the man vested with power to exercise tyranni- 
cal sway over any part of the community. To this valuable quality in the 
composition for a nation’s independence and happiness, may be added the 
more general d.ffusion of learning, which, with anative freedom of soul, 
are powerful barriers on the one hand to abasement, while on the other, they 


give to each individual, a just notion of his own importance. Dissatisfied 
then, with the situation in which he may have been placed by nature or for- 
tuitous circumstances, he is ever looking forward to a better station in socie- 
ty; and if he fails to rise, the cause must generally rest with himself. Such 
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The manners and habits of the people of Sheffield are not of 
that highly polished kind, which a traveller would expect to 
find among the nobility and gentry of this country; but with their 
plainness they combine a frankness, which stamps upon them 
an intrinsic value.—I received much kindness during my short 
stay; and indeed, I witnessed the same hospitality that had been 
offered to me in my tour through the other parts of Yorkshire, 
on the borders of which I had now arrived. 

At the house of an acquaintance, and in a very large party, 
I was so fortunate as to meet with Mr. James Montgomery,— 
the well known and respectable author of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland, with several other poems.—He has lately been en- 
gaged, in conjunction with Mrs. Binger and Mr. Graham, in 
the composition of a poem, in a splendid form, on the abolition 
of the slave-trade.—This work has just issued from the press, 
and is beautifully embellished with emblematic engravings.— 
Mr. M. is at present the editor of a news-paper in Sheffield, 
which was formerly under the direction of Mr. Gales. now of 


are some of the principal arguments urged by the advocates for the esta- 
blishment of manufactures in this country. It should be recollected, howe- 
ver, that circumstances, invariably connected with an extensive manufactur- 
ing system, even under a republican form of government so well calculated 
to encourage the native energies of the mind, and the soul’s best principles, 
may ultimately produce that licentious and abased character and condition, 
which is incompatible with freedom, and the true dignity of man. 

In this very general view, I would still make a distinction on the proprie- 
ty of erecting or establishing manufactures; for while certain sections of 
our country are better adapted for them, from the excess of population, ste. 
rility of soil, and cheapness of labour; others again, from opposite circum 
stances, will not, for a long while, offer any inducement to the adventurer 
or capitalist. 

Hence, the New-England States; the western part of Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia; with the States of Ohio, Tennessee, and Kentucky, are 
most likely to become the seats of extensive manufactures; while the Atlan- 
tic States, or that portion of them geographically connected with the sea» 
coast, will feel most interestin commerce. The position of each, together 
with the habits of the people, have created a necessary division in views and 
interests, and so long as we are at peace, will continue to preserve that dis- 


tinction. 
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Raleigh in North Carolina. His countenance ts characteri t:c 
of great mildness and diffidence, and with both, he is disposed 
to silence; but when engaged in conversation, is animated and 
interesting. | 

The following are the concluding remarks of a biographical 

sketch of Mr. Montgomery, presented to me by the author. 

“Such are the principal events of the first thirty-five years 
of the life of James Montgomery, of whom it may be said, na- 
ture never infused into a human composition, a greater portion 
of kindness and genunie philanthropy: a heart more sensibly alive 
to every better as well as every finer feeling never beat ina hu- 
man breast; perhaps no two individuals, in manners, pursuits, 
character and composition, ever more exactly corresponded with 
each other, than the subject of this memoir, and the late Mr. 
Cowper, the Olney poet. The same benevolence of heart, the 
same modesty of deportment, the same purity of life, the same 
attachment to literary pursuits, the same fondness for solitude 
and retirement from the public haunts of men; and to complete 
the picture, the same ardent*feeling in the cause of religion, 
and the same constitutional gloom and melancholy. 

** (ne who has been honoured with his confidence and es- 
teem,* and who, with very few exceptions, has passed hours with 
him daily, for the last fourteen years, may surely be permitted to 
bear testimony to his steady attachment as a friend, and his ex- 
cellence as an associate. Little known even by his townsmen, 
he has been erroneously supposed to have a strong predilection 
in favour of politics, which though in some measure connected 
with his business, are but rarely permitted to interfere with his 
studies, or mingle with his amusements. His person, which is 
rather below the middle stature, is neatly formed, his features 
have the general expression of simplicity and benevolence; 
rendered more interesting by a hue of melancholy that pervades 
them. When animated by conversation, his eye is uncommon- 
ly brilliant, and his whole countenance is full of intelligence; 
he possesses great command of language; his observations are 
those of an acute and penetrating mind, and his expressions are 


* Mr. Rhodes, the writer of the above, a citizen of Sheffield. 
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frequently strikingly metaphorical and eloquent. By all who see 
and converse with him, he is esteemed; by all who know him, 
he is beloved.” 

Mr. Montgomery was born in Scotland, at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, November 4, 1771; and was educated at Fulneck, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire. The first thirty-five years of his life have 
been marked with many vicissitudes; and he may with great 
propriety be said to have been the sport of caprice and misfor- 
tune. Fortune seems to have frowned on his humble birth; and 
to have marked him as the victim of her cruelties. Now, in 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and beloved by his friends, may 

e close his days in tranquillity and happiness;—the reward of a 
life devoted to the muses, and marked by a steady course in the 
path of virtue. 

Savannah, Georgia, June; 1814. 





CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An Essay on the causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Hu- 
man Species, &c. By Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. L. L. D. &c. 


(Concluded from page 382.) 


WE had prepared, as a suitable conclusion to this article, a 
brief view of anumber of other striking points of difference in 
the form and structure of the several races of men, with which 
Dr. Smith appears to be unacquainted; or, if apprised of their 
existence, has deemed it inexpedient to notice them in his essay. 
A simple statement of these points, independently of all further 
reasoning on the subject, would operate of itself, we think, as 
an insuperable objection to the soundness of the hypothesis 
which the doctor has so zealously laboured to maintain—it would 
prove to the conviction of every one, that the mutations neces- 
sary to convert an African into a European, or a European into 
an African, a Laplander into a German, or the reverse, are such 
as, under the present system of nature, can never be effected by 
the influence of climate, the state of society, and the manner of 


living. 
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But conceiving the facts and arguments we have already ad- 
vanced to be sufficient not only to invalidate the reasonings of 
our author, but to prove that even his principles are destitute of 
all foundation in truth, we shall reserve such further statements 
as we are prepared to make till our reply, should it be deemed 
necessary, to a defence of Dr. Smith’s essay, which we under- 
stand may shortly be expected from the pen of a distinguished 
scholar and divine. In the mean time, as our only object is the 
establishment of truth, we frankly, though not in the way of 
challenge or bravado, invite the defence, and will welcome it to 
a place in the pages of the Port Folio. Ep. 


In sketching the outline of the countenance of the negro, Dr. 
Smith has omitted some of the most important marks by which 
it is characterized. His picture of it, therefore, is eminently 
defective. Yet partial and imperfect as it is, he acknowledges 
his inability to account for it to his own satisfaction on the prin- 
ciples of his hypothesis. “It is difficult, he says, indeed, pre- 
cisely to point out those physical influences on which these 
several effects (the freculiarities of the African countenance) res- 
pectively depend.” This is an instance of candour which merits 
our applause. We cannot, however, regard it, in our author, 
as by any means amounting to an acknowledgment of his igao- 
rance. Nor would such an acknowledgment be either candid 
or just. In relation to the present subject few men living are 
so extensively informed. His theory, in all its principles, bear- 
ings and tendencies, is perfectly known to him. He can ably 
apply it to wherever it is applicable to, and effect with it 
every explanation to which it is competent. The preceding 
quotation, then, we consider as tantamount to an avowal, that 
this theory is insufficient to account for the peculiarities of the 
African countenance. To its insufficiency alone can its failure 
be attributed in the hands of so able and enlightened a logician. 

Previously to a dismission of the subject we deem it proper 
to lay before our readers the imperfect outline of the negro 
countenance which our author has drawn, subjoining ourselves 
some of the principal of those characterisjic marks which he has 


omitted. 
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“The African face, says he, confining that designation of 
countenance chiefly to the torrid zone of western Africa, is dis- 
tinguished by the depression of the nostrils, and the thickness of 
the lips, accompanied by a peculiar projection of the fore teeth 
arising from their oblique insertion into their sockets. The 
forehead is narrow and generally wrinkled; while the eyes and 
brows suffer a remarkable contraction.” 

To this we would subjoin, that, in the negro, the forehead 
reclines very considerably from a perpendicular line, the lower 
jaw is longer and more projecting than in the European, and 
the chin shorter and more receding. Between the nostrils and 
the fore teeth the upper jaw is wider and consequently the upper 
lip longer in the negro, and the lower jaw narrower and the lip 
shorter between the teeth and the chin. The bone of the lower 
jaw being also thicker and stronger, and the muscles which 
move it possessed of greater force, the apparatus for masticating 
is more powerful in the African race. The power of this appa- 
ratus is still further increased by a peculiarity in the angle of 
the lower maxillary bone. Hence it is, that the bite of a negro 
#s more to be dreaded than that of a white man.—In our view of 
the subject, so utterly disconnected are these peculiarities from 
the influence of climate, the state of soeiety, and the manner of 
living, that we shall not without difficulty, be induced to consider 
our author serious, should he hereafter attempt their explanation 
from that source. Whatever power those causes may possess 
over the surface of the body, and whatever mutations they may 
be supposed capable of producing there, they cannot, we think, 
penetrate to the bones of the face, and so far transform them 
from the size and figure they originally received from the hand 
of their Creator. 

From the countenance of the negro we proceed to an ana- 
lysis of our author’s explanation of the peculiarities which pre- 
sent themseives in the figure and proportions of his lower 
extremities. 

“ That deformity of the leg, says he, which has attracted the 
greatest attention of naturalists, and is thought to depart farthest 
from the beautiful proportions of the human frame, is the curve 
projecting forwards, which is seen in most of the natives of the 
western coast of Africa, especially among the lowest orders of 
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the fieofile.” In explication of this peculiarity, he goes on to 
say, that in consequence of the warmth and fertility of her native 
climate and ccuntry, ‘* The African mother is not under an ab- 
solute necessity of being perpetually solicitous for the safety and 
subsistence of her infant; nor does she feel any very strong mo- 
tives to exercise a constant and minute attention to preserve the 
erectness and activity of its person.— While occupied, therefore, 
in cultivating the small spot of earth about her hut, or in other 
domestic cares, she often leaves even her youngest children for 
a long time together, wholly to their own management.—Chil- 
dren thus left, he continues, while their bones are yet in a soft 
and almost gristly state, will be liable to many accidents, that 
may distort the figure of their limbs, in their frequent struggles 
with their natural imbecilities, in endeavouring to move from 
place to place.” He proceeds to observe, that “In their first ef- 
forts, especially to creep upon their hands and feet, the weight 
of the body firessing ufion the tender bones of the thighs and legs 
in an oblique flosition, must tend to give them that gibbous form 
whichis thought to be peculiar to the African race, but which is of- 
ten seen among the poorest classes in other countries. But I must 
remark here, continues he, as I have already done concerning 
other characteristics of this race, that whether the causes which 
have produced them be justly assigned or not, certain it is, that 
in the United States, they are gradually throwing off this gibbous 
deformity of the leg.” 

In this quotation, limited as it is, we discover, as we con- 
ceive, inaccuracy and error to an unusual amount. The inac- 
curacy consists in our author’s not having given a view of the 
whole deformity which marks the lower extremity of the negro. 
He has spoken of this phenomenon as if it arose exclusively 
from the curved or gibbous shape of the bones; whereas, in re- 
ality, it depends if not in an equal, at least in no inconsidera- 
ble degree, on the form and dimensions of the muscles. 

The errors are to be regarded in a twofold point of view— 
as bearing an equal relation to history and philosophy—to the 
statement of facts and the mode of explaining them. 

Our author would persuade us that it is principally if not 
exclusively among the “ lowest orders”’ of the negroes, that the 
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gibbous and disproportioned form of the leg prevails; and that, 
consequently, among the highest orders, that member is free 
from deformity. This we reluctantly pronounce to be a mis- 
take. The form of the leg of which we are treating, marks, in 
ahigher or lower degree, every full-blooded individual of the 
negro race, whether he be nobly or ignobly descended. We 
have seen slaves from Africa who were believed to be of noble 
if not princely parentage. Although these individuals exhibited 
in their air and deportment more dignity and elevation than 
their humble companions; yet still were their lower extremities 
gibbous and misshapén, and in no instance ‘possessed of Euro- 
pean symmetry. Among negroes of legitimate and unsuspect- 
ed descent, the appearance of the leg now under consideration, 
obtains as uniformly as a black complexion or frizzled hair. 
Nor is it a fact, that this phenomenon is disappearing in the de- 
scendants of Africans in the United States. In cases where 
there is no admixture of European blood, it still marks the fifth 
generation of American descent no less distinctly than it did the 
first. In domestic servants who live at their ease, fare plente- 
ously, and become fat, the disproportion and curvature of the 
leg may, perhaps, be less striking, in consequence of the fullness 
of the habit, and the swell of the muscles. Still, however, they 
are not actually removed, but continue ready to show them- 
selves in their full extent, as soon as the habit is sufficiently 
reduced by age, disease, or a scantier subsistence. 

Our author contends that the gibbosity in question is not pe- 
culiar to the Africans and their descendants, but “tis often seen 
among the poorest classes in other countries.”’—It is not with- 
out sincere regret that we find ourselves constrained, in so many 
-instances, to dissent from Dr. Smith in relation to facts. Pain- 
ful, however, as is the task of such repeated contradictions and 
detections in error, when duty gives the summons it must be 
obeyed. That deformitics of the lower extremities do frequent- 
ly exist among the “poorest” and sometimes also among the 
richer classes of Europeans, as well as their descendants in the 
United States, is a truth which must not be denied. We do, 
however, unequivocally deny, that these deformities bear any 
affinity to the gibbosity which characterizes the limbs of the 
VOL. IV. 3 N 
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negroes. The distortions which affect the legs and thighs of 
the whites, being the result of accident, rickets or some other 
species of constitutional debility, are various and irregular—— 
they are characterized by no uniformity in their appearance. 
Examine them with the utmost attention, and you will scarcely 
find between any two of them an actual resemblance. Nor will 
they, perhaps, in a single instance, resemble the defective sym- 
metry of the African. These circumstances speak a language 
whch cannot be misunderstood. They. demonstratively show 
that the deformities which mark the limbs of the whites are not 
the re-ult o any im-nutable law of nature. 

Very different, however, is the case with regard to the gib- 
bosity of the lower extremities ofthe negro. Allowing for the 
different degrees in which it marks the limbs of different indi- 
viduals, that phenomenon exhibits a character of great unifor- 
mity. Itis entirely exempt from the variety and mutuability atten- 
dant on the operation of accident and disease. The steadiness 
and unity of its appearance constitute a point of unequivocal 
distinction between it and the multiplicity of ever varying de- 
formities with which it is so mistakenly classed by our author. 
They must prove, we think, to the entire satisfaction of the un- 
prejudiced and reflecting, that the former is the legitimate off- 
Spring of nature, while the latter are obviously the product of 
accident. : 

There is yet another circumstance, which, in our opinion, 
establishes, in a manner still more conclusive, the irreconcila- 
ble difference which exists between the phenomena under con- 
sideration—the gibbosity of the African and the accidental de- 
formity of the European limb. The skeleton of the human leg 
is known to consist of two bones, the ¢idia and the fidu/a. In 
the casual distortions which the leg of the European sustains 
both these bones partake of the curvature: whereas in the natu- 
ral gibbosity of the African leg, the deformity is confined to the 
tibia alone. If any difference exist, the fibula in the limb of 
the negro is, perhaps, even straighter than it is in that of the 
white man, when both are equally free from disease. 

Dr. Smith’s opinion as to the immediate cause of the gibbo- 
sity in the limbs of the Airican remains to be examined. “ In 
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the first efforts of African children to creep upon their hands 
and feet, says the doctor, the weight of the body pressing upon 
the tender bones of the thighs and legs in an oblique position, 
must tend to give them that gibbous form, which is thought to 
be peculiar to the African race.” 

The sentiment here advanced acquires importance and is 
worthy of a reply, because it relates to an interesting question, 
and comes from the pen ofa distinguished character. Devest it 
of these considerations, and but little remains to entitle it to 
our notice. 

If the reader will examine for himself the attitude and move- 
ments of an infant when engaged in the act of crawling, he 
cannot, we think, fail to be convinced, that our author has here 
ascribed to them effects which they can never produce. In this 
examination he will discover, that the principal weight of the in- 
fant, when thus employed, is thrown, not on its degs and chighs, 
but on its arms. Such is the position and natural balance of the 
body, that this must, of necessity, be the case. Whence is it, 
then, that the bones of the arms, being weaker than those of the 
lower extremities, are not, from this cause, rendered equally 
gibbous? Wherefore is it that the former, which are most flex- 
ible, remain as straight as they are in the European, while the 
latter, which are comparatively firm and rigid, contract a strik- 
ing and permanent curve? As they both sustain the action of 
the same cause, why do they not experience somewhat of the 
same effect? These are questions which we hold Dr. Smith 
bound to answer, or otherwise to acknowledge the insufficiency 
of his explanation. 


This, however, is not the only objection which our author 


has to encounter on the present topic. Another which he will 
find it equally difficult to remove, is derived from the anatomical 
structure of the leg. The skeleton of this member, as has been 
already observed, consists of two bones, a larger and a smaller, 
the latter of which is at least as straight, we think straighter, 
in the African than it is in the European. These bones are so 
firmly attached to each other by articulation, muscles, and liga- 
ments, that all their motions of any extent are necessarily in 
eommon. Whatever act of mechanical violence, therefore, if 
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its application to the whole leg, communicates a conspicuous 
curvature to the one, cannot possibly fail to produce somewhat 
of a corresponding effect on the other. At least the power 
which bends the firmer must, of necessity, be felt by the more 
flexible. Hence the palpable insufficiency of Dr. Smith’s rea- 
soning. Were the mechanical force impressed on the leg of an 
infant in the act of crawling sufficiently powerful to bend the 
Tibia, which is the larger and stronger bone, the Fibula, being 
the weaker, could not escape a similar distortion. 

The structure and general appearance of the foor constitute 
another point in which the negro differs from the European. In 
the present investigation, our author’s remarks on this subject 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed. ‘“ Persons in the United 
States, says he, who pursue the labour of the field barefooted 
during the whole summer season, have their feet spread out to 
an extraordinary breadth, and proportionably extended in length. 
From a like cause, continues he, proceeds the large size of this 
member which is common to almost the whole African race. 
The foot of the African is never confined by a shoe, or any 
equivalent ligature; it, therefore, recieves the full expansion 
which the whole weight of the body, continually pressing upon 
it in that state, can give.” 

In the present inquiry these remarks are without weight, 
because they are inapplicable to the difficulty in question. The 
difference between the African and the European foot does not 
consist so much in the superior size of the former, as in the 
peculiarity of its general figure and structure. The flatness or 
unarched form of this member in the nego has long been a 
matter of universal notoriety. So has the projection of the heel 
behind the leg—two properties which the mere practice of go- 
ing barefooted cannot possibly impart. The foot of the Indian, 
although it never experiences the pressure of a shoe, and that 
of a soft, elastic mockason during only a part of the year, is not- 
withstanding, small and beautifully arched. Ner is the foot of the 
white man of America, who, in the words of our author, “ Ja- 
bours barefooted in the field during the whole summer season”’ 
deformed either by flatness or a projection of the heel. ‘The 
whole weight of the body, continually pressing upon it” in an un- 
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confined state, although it may add to its size, deprives it of none 
ofits symmetry and elegance nor have we any reason to believe that 
the loose sandal of the ancients, covered a foot less beautifully 
proportioned than the tight shoe or boot of the moderns. The 
peculiarities in the skeleton or bony structure of the African foot, 
are circumstances known to anatomists alone. Nor can they be 
perfectly familiar even to them, unless they be somewhat versed 
in comparative anatomy. In the foot of the negro the os calsis 
differs not a little both in its size and figure, from the corres- 
ponding bone in the foot of the European. The same thing is true 
with regard tothe astragulus, which Is principally instrumental in 
forming the articulation between the foot and the leg. This bone 
in the foot of the African is strikingly dissimilar to that which 
performs the same office, and is, consequently, designated by 
the same name, in the foot of the European. With perfect truth 
might we subjoin similar remarks with respect to all the princi- 
pal bones which enter into the composition of the skeleton of 
the foot, as well as in relation to the manner in which they are 
connected together. Inthe two races of nfen we are at present 
considering, those bones differ most substantially from each 
other, not only in their figure and articulation, but also in the 
fabric or skeleton which they form when united. 

To be able to realize in their full extent the truth and force 
of these observations, the reader should avail himself of any op- 
portunity that may occur to compare the skeleton of the African 
with that of the European foot. Such a comparison would, at 
once, disclose to him dissimilarities so numerous and impor- 
tant, as could not fail to convince him, that, from the sources to 
which Dr. Smith ascribes them they can never be derived. 

Having accompanied our author on his interesting tour 
through various nations, sustaining the fervours of a tropical 
sky, It was not our intention to have deserted him here. Zealous 
to be instrumental in the detection of error and the establishment 


of truth, in any thing relating to the history of man, we had de- 
termined to tread by his side the snows of the American Siberia, 
of Lapland, and Kamtschatka, ona visit to the hardy inhabitants 
of the north. It was, in particular, our wish to have taken a 
view of the Arctic complexion, and to have examined with him 
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the features, and discussed the philosophy of the Tartar, the 
Samoide, and the Esquimaux countenance—subjects closely con- 
nected with the present inquiry, and rich in matter for interest- 
ing speculation. A want of leisure, however, in ourselves, and 
the tresspass which we fear we have already committed on the 
patience of our readers, forbid us to persist in the prosecution 
of our purpose. We regret this the more, in consideration of 
being obliged to leave unexposed a multiplicity of errors plau- 
sible and ingenious, in relation to the action of cold on the hu- 
man system. On this subject, in general, Dr. Smith appears 
to be no less mistaken in his views than he is with regard to the 
operation of heat. If there be any difference, his opinions on 
the latter point appear even less exceptionable than they do on 
the former. His errors, too, in relation to both derive their ori- 
gin from the same cause—a neglect to discriminate between the 
laws of living and of dead matter—a want of attention to that 
power of resistance and accommodation which is possessed and 
effectively exercised by the vital principle, as often as it is ne- 
cessary to the well being of the system. 

The effects of sucha degree of cold as is consistent with life on 
the body of man, when in a healthy state, can be carried to a given 
pitch, but no further, owing to the insuperable resistance they 
encounter from the preservative reaction of the living principle. 
Nor can their utmost extent amount to a striking and perma- 
nent transmutation of the countenance and general system of 
man. Had we leisure to pursue the discussion, it would be easy 
to demonstrate, that, notwithstanding all Dr. Smith has said to 
the contrary, there exists betwecn the Swedes and the Lapland- 
ers, and between the Canadian and Esquimaux savages, a per- 
sonal dissimilarity much greater than is proportioned to the differ- 
ence of their climates, their states of society, and their modes 
of life. 

Were we inclined to be critically severe, we should find ne 
difficulty in pointing out other errors in the Essay of Dr. Smith, 
no less palpable than those we have noticed. Being however, 
of a subordinate standing, and bearing but remotely on the main 
question, it might be deemed unnecessarily censorious in us, 
were we to undertake their exposure. They must, therefore, 
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for the present, be consigned to their fate, or left to the correc- 
tion of some other physiologist, who, from examining the work 
in a more minute and circumstantial manner, may regard them 
as objects demanding attention. 


NOTE. 


Jt was observed on a former occasion, that, in the southern states, the 
domestic servants who lead easy lives, fare plenteously, and are sheltered, 
like their superiors, from the inclemencies of the weather, have darker com. 
plexions than the field-slaves of the same blood, who, in the midst of hard- 
ships and a scantier fare, sustain the influence of the climate in its greatest 
force. To this should have been added, that a phenomenon perfectly analo- 
gous, obtains on the western coast of tropical Africa. In that country, as in 
most others, society is divided into a variety of casts. There are the princes, 
the nobles, the mere freemen, and the slaves. Of these, the two latter casts 
being obliged to labour for a subsistence, are exposed to all the fervours of 
the climate, and live on food that is coarse, and in every respect of an infe- 
rior quality. According, then, to the principles of our author’s hypothesis, 
they ought to be marked by darker complexions, than the more opulent in- 
dividuals of the higher casts. The very reverse of this, however, is known 
to be true. Asin Europe and America, the fairest complexions are found in 
the higher classes of society, so, in Africa, the princes, nobles, and other per- 
sons of distinction, who are well clothed, lead lives of plenty and ease, and 
dwell in habitations comparatively comfortable, are proud of their national 
colour, and surpass very considerably in the depth of their complexion 
those of their countrymen, whose condition entails on them poverty and 
hardships, and exposes them unprotected to the influence of the seasons. 
An African princess is vain of the deep jet of her skin, and with all the so- 
licitude of an European beauty, covers herself from the solar rays, which 
she knows will communicate to it alighter shade and less glossy appearance. 
The same sunshine, then, which embrowns the white man renders the negre 
comparatively fair. 


The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. By Madame D’Arblay. 


Ir is observed by Dr. Johnson that the task of the novel 
Writer requires “ together with that learning which is to be 
gained from books, that experience which can never be obtain- 
ed by solitary diligence, but must arise from general converse 
and accurate observations of the living world.” If with a view 
to try them by this test we look through the catalogue of nevel- 
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writers, who have occupied so much of the labours of the press, 
and so deeply engaged the attention of what is called the public, 
from the days of Fielding and Smollett, we shall be provoked 
to exclaim with surprise, and to ask by what perverse destiny, 
persons so entirely unqualified were compelled to undertake a 
task, for the reputable performance of which it is evident they 
could not possess any one of those requisites, much less such an 
assemblage of them, as rarely falls to the lot of any one individu- 
al. If, leaving those authors themselves we go to their produc- 
tions, what do we find there?—Do we find any thing like an ex- 
hibition of the natural working of the human heart?—Do we find 
the joys and miseries, the hopes and apprehensions which agi- 
tate mankind in the diversified scenes of private life, portray- 
ed with any reasonable degree of similitude'—Do we find our 
minds enlarged by any new but yet natural combination of cha- 
racter, or our hearts interested by a display of incidents, not in- 
vented, but judiciously culled from the general miscellany of 
life?’ Do we find what Johnson ascribes to Shakspeare as the 
great perfection of his writings, “ human sentiments expressed 
in human language—scenes from which a hermit might esti- 
mate the transactions of the world, and a confessor predict the 
progress of the passions?”—No! but in their place a detail of 


the frivolous pursuits and dull monotonous habitudes of what is 


called fashionable life-—a life which declines all connection with 
nature in any of her plans or arrangements, and effaces all the 
moral lineaments that diversify the species, disguising them un- 
der one uniform coat of artificial colouring, and reducing every 
size of understanding, every class aad quality of genius and 
every variety of temper and disposition to one standard of dull 
insipid conformity. 

Miss Burney, now madame D’Arblay, was not the first who 
introduced this kind of novels, but she, more than all others, con- 
tributed to give circulation to that false taste. The high stand- 
ing of her father and his influence in the world of lettersthe 
extensive interest she derived from her intimacy with the high- 
est fashionable circles, from the patronage of the queen and the 
favours of the royal family, both of which were unsparingly ex 
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ercised in promoting the circulation of her first novels—the in- 
trinsic merit of the works themselves, and the fascination natu- 
rally produced upon the female world by descriptions of high 
life coming forth fresh from the mint and bearing the direct 
pressure of THE CouURT*—and the subsequent unequivocal stamp 
which came home to every bosom more closely than all the rest, 
to wit, her recieving from a bookseller one thousand pounds for 
one novel, made such an impression on the whole tribe of novel 
writers in England that from that time forth, the public were 
condemned to have no fare served up to them in that description 
of books, but what the author of the Vicar of Wakefield so hu- 
morously describes as the constant conversation of lady Ca- 
rolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs—namely “high life and 
high-lived company with pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the 
musical glasses.”—-The mighty magician of Udolphot took 
a moral station far above fashionable life from which she never 
descended, and her imitators could only mimic her defects 
—but none after those two examples of success would conde- 
scend to sink to the level of natural or general life. And now 
not the lowest author of Grub-street—not even the jaunty seam- 
stress who devotes the few hours she can borrow from her nee- 
die, to the plague of the public in the composition of novels, can 
bend their genius to strike at any object below “ High life and 
high-lived company,” so that the hermit who should according 
to Johnson, attempt to estimate the transactions of the world by 
such works as theirs, must imagine that it was peopled with 
only lords, ladies, dukes, dutchesses, marchionesses, earls, or at 
the very lowest baronets, field-marshals, and admirals—and that 
all other classes of people were struck out of existence. 

The mischiefs arising from the present unlimited circulation 
of this description of novels is greater than superficial observers 
imagine. False conceptions of the living world are generated by 
their perusal—the most absurd conclusions are drawn from them 
—and the whole scheme of real social existence is as different 
from the picture of it, etched out on the imaginations of incon- 


* Miss B. was one of the queen’s atiendants commonly called maids ofhonor 
{So the author of the Pursuits o: Literature calls Mrs. Radcliffe 
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siderate readers by that vapid nonsense, as the images on a Chi- 
na tea-cup are from the human face and persen divine. By 
continually dwelling on those pompous scenes of fictitious fine- 
ry, an inordinate relish for the “shallow fopperies” of fashiona- 
ble life is excited in those classes of life whose days by the very 
conditions on which they hold the tenure of existence, are ap- 
pointed to industry. They whose pecuniary circumstances can 
afford to indulge in the mimickry of high life, taking their con- 
ceptions of it from grossly exaggerated misrepresentations, and 
borrowing much of their manners from spurious descriptions of 
those of the highest ranks in Europe, exhibit the most ridicu- 
lous airs and disgusting apishness. imaginable; and, when most 
triumphantly playing off the man and woman of fashion, are 
then acting in a manner which the legitimate sons and daugh- 
ters of high life would pronounce most awkward, most afiected, 
and most inelegant. Many of our gorgeous houses on this side 
of the Atlantic, smack wofully of the novel-shop, and their over- 
loaded embellishments much more of what Miss Burney’s imi- 
tators have described, than of what Miss Burney herself was 
accustomed to see, moving as she did, in the very first circles 
of the fashionable world. 

This topic might be urged to a much greater extent—but 
we are writing a criticism on a book, and not an essay on mo- 
rals. However we cannot release the subject from our posses- 
sion, without declaring it to be our unalterable persuasions that 
much of the tawdry dispreportioned vanity which pervades the 
lower conditions of life—much of the detestable pride, the lu- 
dicrous ostentation the pernicious luxury, and all the miseries 
attendant upon expenditure beyond income, which distinguish 
the great commercial cities ef the Union, may be ascribed to 
the influence of those fashionable life novels upon our young 
folks and females. 

The writer of a novel ought to present to his readers cha- 
racter worthy of imitation and scenes replete with animating in- 
struction. The drawing room is in general the most insipid 
and uninteresting of all scenes, and its ::hebitants are not always 


wel! worth imitation. But,ifthey were models tobe imitated, nine- 
ty-nine ina hundred of those who describe have never seen them, 
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and in fact know no more about them than the poor little mil- 
liner whose weak brain and simple heart are disturbed by the 
perusal of their inflammatory trash.—-In the meantime the pub- 
lic attention is withdrawn by them from the contemplation of 
that great stock of society from the study of which alone any 
improvement or in truth, any legitimate pleasure can be derived. 
For the works of madame D’Arblay, however, this may be 
said, that that which she describes of the fashionable world she has 
actually seen; indeed she lived her whole life exclusively in 
them; so that the fidelity of her pictures are not te be suspect- 
ed, unless where she condescends to employ her pencil upon 
those humbler departments of life, which can only be known 
by descending from the coach, and deserting the forte-piano, 
sand with which she is so little conversant that most of her de- 
scriptions in that kind might be struck out without the least in- 
jury either to her works or to her fame as an author. She in- 
decd makes almost as sorry a hand of those scenes of middle life 
in which the best affections of the heart, and the more refined 
natural feeling are disclosed, and of those in lower life, in which 
humour—the heart of man in its most undisguised state, and 
coarse homespun nature are to be found, as her wretched imi- 
tators make of those caricatures which they pass upon the igno- 
rant and unsuspecting multitude as pictures of highly polished 
society, and which really “look like Tom Errand dressed in 
Chircher’s clothes.” 
In the novel now under consideration, the author has collect- 
ed together a motley assemblage of characters—combined a 
succession of strange incidents, and with them for her materials, 
sketched offa picture which speaks much more in favour of her 
invention than of her knowledge of life or her insight into human 
nature. She enters into her old territory the fashionable world, as 
hostile armies march into a country, to take possession of the 
strong holds, and turn the guns upon the inhabitants—and on the 
whole offers so very unfavourable « picture, that we should suspect 
her of drawing some parts of it rather from the suggestions of some 
recent mortification, than from any thing in real life. Those readers 
who know the living world will agree with us that it would be 
dificult to find human creatures in the classes she describes 
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either so bad or so good as they are represented in this her last 
work. | 

The fable of the wanderer is briefly this. Lord Granville, 
the only son of ear? Melbury had early in life fallen in love with 
a Miss Powell, and prevailed upon her to marry him privately. 
Her father had been an insolvent man of business; but she pos 
sessed so many perfections that the young lord, who was highly 
gifted by nature thought he best consulted his happiness for 
life by taking her, though destitute, in wedlock. From fear of 
the inflexible character of the old earl his father, the marriage 
was kept concealed from him; and the death of the concealed 
wife some months after her having a daughter, decided the young 
widower to guard the secret till the child should be grown up, 
or he become his own master.—In the meantime the little gir? 
was consigned to the care of her maternal grandmother Mrs. 
Powell, who, satisfied of the legality of the marriage agreed to 
its being kept secret. 

To conceal his grief for the loss of his wife lord Granville 
went, under pretence of changing air for the recovery of his 
health, to Montpelier, then the residence of the bishop of 
with whom he formed a friendship that even death could 





not diminish, and to whom he confided his secret. —Being called 
home by his father and prevailed upon to marry a lady of qua- 
lity and large fortune, he deposited in the hands of old Mrs. 
Powell the certificate of his first marriage, with a deed declar- 
ing Juliett Granville to be his lawful daughter by his first mar- 
riage with Julictt Powell, and as such bequeathed to her the 
same portion at his death, that should be settled upon any other 
daughter he might have by any subsequent marriage. The im- 
possibility of procuring for his child in a retired part of York- 
shire where old Mrs. Powell resided, an education suitable to 
her future expectations determined him to have her conveyed 
to France, whither the grandmother having no other tie, but a 
son who was settled in the East-Indies, accompanied her little 
darling; and the bishop took them under his immediate care, and 
placed her in a convent where his sister, the marchioness of 





had settled his niece, and where Juliett was known as a young 
English lady of fortune. Mrs. Powell dying and the marriage 
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of the bishop’s niece (Gabriella) with a nobleman being about to 
take place, Juliett was invited to remain with him till she should 
be called to England.—Lord Granville acceded to it, and propo- 
sed to make a public acknowledgment of his daughter in the en- 
suing summer—But before that time arrived was killed by 
a fall from his horse, and the bishop who was entrusted by Mrs. 
Powell with the certificate and deed become the guardian and 
protector of the young orphan, and lost no time to state the af- 
fair to lord Denmeath the brother of lord Granville’s second 


wife, and guardian of his son and a daughter (young lord Mel- 








bury and lady Aurora) by a second marriage. The coolness of 
lord Denmeath on the occasion, animated the bishop the more, and 
he sent his lordship copies of the deed and certificate, and of all 
the papers. Lord Denmeath proposed a compromise provided Ju- 
liett could be so settled in France as not to disturb the family 
with such a strange tale. ‘The bishop deciined all compromise 
and made known the whole affair to the old peer. After much 
proud chicane, and dignified shuffling on the part of the English 
nobleman, the bishop proposed to pass over himself with his 
ward to England, which occasioned an alarm that produced mild- 
er letters; but all the bishop could still obtain was a promissary 
note of six thousand pounds steriing for the portion of an un- 
known female, to be paid to her on the day of her marriage to a 
native of France resident in that country—the bishop insisted on 
his ward being recognized as the honourable Miss Granville 
and sharing an equal portion with her half-sister Aurora. This 
being refused, he prepared to go to England when at that very 
crisis the French revolution breke out.—The bishop’s family 
chateau was burnt by the mob, and Juliett’s papers shared the 
fate of the other records of the house. ‘The promissary note 
alone remained; the unsuspecting bishop informed lord Den- 
meath of this disaster, and in answer received an account of 
the death of the old earl, and a reclamation of the promissary 
note—merely for revisal: but this was of course refused. At the 
commencement of the reign of Robespierre Gabriella was oblig- 
ed with her husband and child, to emigrate, but Juliett remain- 
ed with the marchioness. After a few months the latter having 
received information that Gabriella wanted consolation in conse- 
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‘quence of the sickness of her child, prevailed on Juliett to go 
over to her, accompanied by an ancient servant named Ambroise 
on whose fidelity she could rely—a pass-port being unat- 
tainable, Ambroise contrived by means of a smuggler to send let- 
ters to Gabriella, and got information of a select party that were 
preparing to escape. ‘They were waiting for the word to set off 
‘when a commissary from the convestion arrived to purify and 
new organize the towns.—The bishop was seized, Juliett’s pro- 
missary note was found, and she was ordered to attend the com- 
missary to the mayoralty in order to his obtaining a title to the 
six thousand pounds, by a marriage with her. She resolutely de- 
clared she would suffer death first. But the bishop being brought 
under the guillotine, and presented to the marchioness and Ju- 
liett bound for execution, with no other hope of being saved 
than Juliett’s compliance—she gave herself up the victim of her 
guardian’s safety and was married to the commissary who was 
immediately called away from the ceremony to quell an insur- 
rection in another town, and gave orders that Juliett should join 
him; but with the aid of Ambroise she made her escape in dis- 
guise, staining her skin, patching her face and bandaging her 
head in the worst garb of poverty, and reached the sea side where 
she got into an open boat with a company of passengers who in 
dead silence and in the darkness of the night sailed for England. 

Here it is that the novel opens, and the motley set of gentry 
and grandees (fugitives from Robespierre’s guillotine) who com- 
pose the company in the boat, affords the author ample meterials 
fer dilating in that which ever was the chief characteristic of 
her writings, and for which, she takes care in the preface to this 
novel to inform her readers, she was greatly praised by Dr. John- 
son—namely, drawing of characters. The whole novel is taken 
up with the sufferings of the heroine Juliett—who like all hero- 
ines js extravagantly beautiful, good, in every respect ex- 
cellent; stoically unbending under circumstances that would 
depress any human heart, and who after a variety of adventures 
not only all highly improbable, but some of them to our dim 
sieht nearly impossible, arrives atthe consummation of all earth- 
ly happiness Exposed to the greatest dangers, to insult, reproach 
and the suspicion of being an impostor, when by a discovery of 
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her real character and cornexions she could have avoided them 
all, she obstinately refuses to do so, because she had promised 
the marchioness not to tell her name till she shoujd receive in- 


formation that the bishop was safe. The bishop himself arrives: 


in England, the commissory (her husband) is guillotined.— 
She is married to her perfect satisfaction and restored to her 
family who are all proud of her superior endowments. 

The incidents in this novel are forced, improbable, and some 
indeed extravagant.—The characters are drawn with a vigorous 
pencil, but in some instances rather outrage probability; and in 
others are such as we do not meet any resemblance of at all in 
real life. She violates the laws of England with as little remorse 
as she violates probability, and in a word, may be said, so far at 
least to resemble Shakspeace that when she has a point to car- 
ry for her heroine or her plot, improbability, nay impossibility 
itself vanish before her poetic fury. 

In a moral view many parts are highly praise-worthy, and 
none censurable.—-The dreadful effects of disorganization and 
disorder in a state, are very finely pictured, and the pernicious 
influence of the new philosophy and irreligion, is tremendously 
delineated in the charater of a young lady in other respects of 
good disposition (Elinor) who giving herself up entirely to the 
dominion of jacobinism and infidelity, makes an abortive at- 
tempt at suicide and perseveres in her persuasion of its rectitude. 

The greatest exertion of human wisdom and firmness, is to 
know when and where to stop in the pursuit of fame or fortune 
—and when known to execute it.—Madame D’Arblay had much 
to lose and little to gain in either by new adventures. She 
muy perhaps have added something to the latter, but we venture 
to affirm, that if she has not impaired, she has by no means in- 
creaged the former by her novel of the Wanderer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PHILADELPHIA UNROOFED. 


A story in imitation of Le Sage’s “ Diable Boiteux.” 


** No leaven’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold.” 


(Continued from pr. 409.) 


Tuat old gentleman on her right is a native of Philadel- 
phia. During your revolutionary troubles he became obnoxious 
to the government, and left America for the iskand of Antigua, 
where he married, and the war with its animosities being at an 
end, sent his son to be educated here, under the guardianship 
ofa Mr. Winslow. The young lad, who is the same you see be- 
hind the lady in white, gave great satisfaction lately at Princeton 
college, dividing his time between his books at that village, and 
the innocent gayeties of polished society in Philadelphia; of both 
which he partook with sufficient zeal and zest to make him at 
once a good scholar and an accomplished gentleman. His guar- 
dian died a few months ago, and his father, whose name is Wil- 
liams, feeling a great desire to see his son, yet not daring to in- 
vite him to the sickly climate of the Antilles, ventured to re- 
turn hither himself. Before he left home he wrote to his old 
friend and correspondent in Charleston, a Mr. Bentley, propos- 
ing to meet him in Philadelphia, and to arrange, if practicable, 
a match between this son andthat gentleman’s daughter. Now 
Bentley’s beautiful child, who is as amiable as fair, had left Caro- 
lina with her father before this letter reached America, for the 
purpose of spending the summer in the temperate regions of 
the north. Young Williams, always liberally supplied with mo- 
ney, had himself visited the various places to which the sick and 
idle resort during the hot months, and returned here about ten 
days since, where he put up, not altogether by chance, at the 
same house in which Mr. and Miss Bentley lodged. He had 
met them often in his travels, and had been sensibly touched by 
the engaging conversation and sweet disposition of this young 
lady, who, on her part, was by no means indifferent to the ac¢ 
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complishments ef Edward. Mr. Bentley perceived with anxie- 
ty their mutual and increasing partiality; for he did not know 
that Williams was the son of his Antigua friend. His solicitude 
for his child obliged him to caution her again8t strangers, and to 
desire her particularly to reject the attentions of her young sui- 
tor.—It was too late—vows had been already exchanged, and 
Edward was master of Sophia’s heart. 

About that time his father arrived from the West-Indies; and 
almost at the same hour the letter which he had written to Mr. 
Bentley, previously to his leaving home, was received by that 
gentleman. The Carolinian relished his old friend’s proposal, as 
he knew him to be in affluent circumstances. Sophia was forth- 
with informed of this arrangement, which she strongly opposed, 
and ended by telling her father that her affections were alrea- 
dy engaged. Bentley was inexorable and bade her prepare to 
submit to his wishes. She burst into tears at this command, 
and promised to obey if she could. Sincerity and candour are 
the prominent virtues in this sweet girl’s character.—In a few 
moments after leaving Mr. Bentley she met with her lover. 
‘“ Mr. Williams, said she, we must think no more of each other. 
I cannot be an undutiful child.—I am destined for the son of my 
father’s friend. I own to you, added she, while tears again 
moistened her crimson cheeks, that the sacrifice is great;—l 
hope I have courage to make it, yes, to offer myself up a vic- 
tim to my parent’s commands.” 

‘“ No, Sophia, never, cried Edward, never will I relinquish 
the claim which your sighs, your own confessions and those 
precious tears now give me to your love! Do not expect—do 
not wish it.” 

“ Wiatever my wishes may be, replied Sophia, it is the de- 
sire of my father and he expects it—Another”’— 

‘What other? eagerly interrupted Edward. Who is it pre- 
sumes to disunite hearts formed for mutual love? I too have a 
father; he is generous—he is rich. Ah, continued he, kneeling 
to Sophia, second my entreaties with Mr. Bentley:—we will 
throw ourselves at his feet:—we will change his purpose: he is 
a tender parent, and will not rob his darling daughter of all hap- 
piness to gratify any friend—any stranger.” 
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Edward remained in a supplicating posture with Sophia’s 
hand in his, while she, though extremely agitated, spoke not a 
word. A powerful conflict of sentiment convulsed her bosom. 
She hesitated betWeen her lover and her parent. The contest 
was short:—a few moments gave the victory to filial duty. With- 
drawing her hand, she begged Edward to rise, and with an air 
and voice mingled with dignity and softness, she addressed him, 
as she said, for the last time; she entreated him to forget her, 
hoped he might transfer his affections to some one worthy of 
them, and where they would meet with no disappointment, and 
added, that it would be useless to press the subject further with 
Mr. Bentley, to whom she had already urged all that was pro- 
per to be said upon it. Edward rose at her request, but attempt- 
ed to detain her as she turned to leave the parlour, when the 
door opened, and her father entered, accompanied by a stranger. 
Sophia curtsied and was passing by, but Bentley stopt her to 
introduce her to the father of the young gentleman he had se- 
lected for her husband. Edward unable to command himself, 
accosted him as he held his daughter’s trembling hand, and spoke 
to him thus: * Sir, forgive my impetuosity—pardon my emo- 
tion. Look on your Sophia; behoid her whose personal and 
mental charms have enslaved me. She deignsto view me with 
a favourable eye, ah, do not then foredoom us to misery! 
wherefore should you force a companion upon your daughter, 
without stopping to inquire who I am, what are my circumstan- 
ces, or what my expectations? Hear me, Mr. Bentley’’—“ No, 
no,” interrupted the Carolinian, “it were vainto importune me 
further; Iam pledged to another, and if my daughter, rebel 
lious to my wishes, should desert her father’’-—‘* Oh my God!” 
exclaimed Sophia, “desert you! never, never. Mr. Williams, 
sir, does aot expect it. A few moments will separate us for- 
ever, and then I may hope that my dear father will not force 
me to”’—— 

* Do not mistake me,” resumed Mr. Bentley, “ J shall insist 
on your marrying the son of my friend.” 

The Carolinian stopt, and stretching out his hand to Ed- 
ward, led him to the West-Indian, who stood an anxious specta- 
tor of this interesting scene; for he had discovered a few mo- 
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ments before that his son from whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated was in the very house he occupied. “ Embrace,’’ said 
Mr. Bentley, “the parent of my Sophia’s destined husband:— 
embrace your own fond father.” “ Come, come, exclaimed 
old Williams to the astonished Edward, come to these arms my 
beloved boy.” Sophia’s gloom fled from her face; her bright 
eyes twinkled with happy surprise. The West-{ndian joined 
his son’s hand to hers, and heard the reciprocation of those vows 
which were more solemnly pronounced a few days ago at the 
altar. 

The student viewed the young bride with increased interest, 
when Asmodia had finished her story, and having thanked him, 
pointed from the third box from Sophia’s. “ Yonder,” said he, 
“sits a youthful person in a velvet dress: by her florid complex- 
ton I should judge her possessed of both health and happiness: 
who is she pray?” “I perceive who you mean,” replied the de- 
mon. “ That lady in the Spanish cloak and shade is on the verge 
of fifty; her face is a compound of cosmetic paints, and her gray 
hairs are covered by an auburn wig. She is a rich shop keep- 
er, lately re-united to the person you see by her side. About a 
month ago he returned from Europe after an unusual absence, 
during which the rosy lady not hearing from him, listened to 
the vows of a lusty young Irishman, whom she married after a 
short courtship. Scarcely, however, had she revelled out her 
honey moon, when her first husband appeared and claimed her. 
The son of Erin was determined not to relinquish his prise with- 
out a valuable consideration, which after some altercation was 
fixed at two thousand dollars, and for that sum her first help- 
mate fairly purchased back his quondam spouse. Grateful for 
this mark of generous constancy, the lady contrives to cheat the 
eye and prolong the appearance of youth by the aid of waters, 
washes, tétes, and ribands.” 

The scholar raised his hands in amazement. “ Well, sir 
knight,” said he “the lady directly opposite, with that fine Gre- 
cian profile, those blue eyes, those ivory teeth; she has a face 
dressed by nature’s hand: no art could mingle thus the lily and 
the rose. See what mellow lips, how moist and round! the ver- 
meil of her check is too exquisite to be counterfeit. How grate 
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fully she moves that damask shawl from her breast! Heavens, 
what a neck! Ah, shesturns to speak. Tell me, if you please, 
who she is?” “Her name,” replied the imp, “ is Charlotte Du- 
val. Her’s is the genuine hue of health. A stranger to Phila- 


> felphia, although a daughter of Columbia, she is destined short- 


ly to experience great misfortunes. She will encounter them 
with fortitude; yet, in the trial, those dimpled cheeks, now 
decked in smiles, will lose their bloom, and sorrow shall sicken 
her innocent heart.’”’ ‘Oh, say not so,” cried the student as he 
heaved a sigh, “ cannot you prevent these threatened disasters!” 
“ No,” said Asmodia, “ perhaps I can soften them: but no more 
of her at present.” Frederick reluctantly withdrew his eyes 
from her fascinating form, and glancing at a multitude of half 
veiled belles below, and pert abigails above, fixed them ona tall 
lady, from whose neck a small eye-glass was suspended by a* 
golden chain. “ Who isshe?” inquired he, as he pointed to her 
seat. “She is aunt to the slim and elegant attired lady who sits 
beside her. Observe her peeping through the end of her fold- 
ed fan. A French milliner imports these parisian baubles for 
five dollars, and sells them as ‘opera glasses for thirty. I am not 
astonished at the assurance of the seller, but I am at the folly 
of the purchaser. These ladies suppose their optic-fans can 
magnify the tragic talents of Dormio: They had better invert 
their glasses and lessen his faults.” 

“God help me,” cried Frederick rubbing his eyes, “do I 
see straight! does not that young man, who chats so much at 
his ease with the lady leaning against the pillar, hold a comb in 
his hand? and may I die if he does not dress his hair with it be- 
fore her face!” ' 

‘‘To be sure he does,” said the demon; “those sprigs of 
fashion carry their tooth-pick, comb-case and cigar-box in the 
same pocket, and if peradventure one of them does not chew 
tobacco, he is less accomplished than those who do.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Frederick; “and can those deli- 


cate creatures, so lovely, so beautiful, suffer such unpolished 
boors in their society?” 
- .— These or none,” replied Asmodia; “the education of the 


young men of this hemisphere, with some exceptions however, 
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is destitute of that drawing-room tuition, of those graces, that 
amenity, that pleasing softness of manners, so suitable for femi- 
nine intercourse; and while the women are singularly urbane, 
polite, spiritual—tasteful in dress and graceful in deportment, 
the men” 





He would have proceeded, but the loud and inde- 
cent cries of the audience imerrupted him. The curtain had 
dropped, and the musicians were playing one tune whilst the 
populace were calling for another. The demon, whose voice was 
drowned by the noise, took his pupil to the farther end of the 
house. ‘ That disorderly rabble in the gallery, said he, have 
adopted from the British the custom of insulting the ears of 
delicacy, and disturbing the quiet of the friends of the drama. 
In America you have, even with less subordination, most of the 
rude habits of the lower orders of the English; for here the 
manners of the choleric German, indocile Irish, and plain Qua- 
ker unite to banish from the working classes almost every thing 
like good breeding. It is rather surprising, when this combi- 
nation of rudeness is considered, that the multitude suffer any 
restraint at all. The English of the higher ranks, finding the 
evil incurable, affect to boast of these disorders, as the proud 
effusion of liberty. Better, say they, to have one to two men’s 
heads broken by a porter bottle, than to have a grenadier para- 
ding to keep peace. Those French slaves, they exclaim, can be 
bayonetted into silence, but our free born sons of England, and 
you may add their descendants in America, are licensed by ha- 
bit to disturb the finished scenes of your Shakspeares, your 
Addisons, and the many other able dramatists of the English 
stage. But enough of these rioters and their apologists,’’ con- 
tinued Asmodia.—* Let us visit a neighbouring square or two 
while your supper is preparing; for we have many other sfec- 
tacles to contemplate, and time presses.”’ 

‘With whom are we to sup!” asked the scholar. “ I hope 
you do-not intend to drop me at my inn and leave my curiosity 
unsatisfied, after having so sensibly excited it?” 

“ No, my young friend” said the demon, “ it is my intention 
to keep you busy for many hours yet: the supper I shall treat 
you to, wili be free of cost to both of us, and it shall be in the 
midst of a knot of politicians.” So saying he bade young Fre- 
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derick mind his seat, and passing over some twenty houses, stopt 
on a lofty building not far from Fifth street. “ Here,’’ continu- 
ed Asmodia, “is a company of singers. You may see them drink- 
ing usquebaugh punch in that large room on the right: In the 
one directly opposite sit a dozen young clerks, watching the 
turn of a card. The Italian who holds the pack is the owner 
of a faro bank, and the adventurers by whom he is surrounded, 
are writers and apprentices in merchant’s counting-houses:—the 
money they sport belongs to their masters. Immediately above 
you may observe an older party. They play at loo. One of 
the four has lost this evening a small estate in this neighbour- 
hood, on which his wife and children reside, and he is now stak- 
ing the stock and furniture. This will make some noise in the 
city to-morrow. ‘The house in front contains a community of 
the friends of the people,—who volunteer their services in the 
direction of elections, town and tavern meetings, &c. Those 
two with florid faces, and who seem to lead the conversation, 
were this day enlarged from jail, where they have been confined 
as libellers.” 

“ How,” cried the scholar, “men just returned from prison 
in such high health!” 

“Yes,” said the imp, “these men have no consciences, and 
worse devils than my co-mates, they thrive most on mischief: 
besides they have been fattening on a subscription during their 
confincment: but we shall see them at supper presently. In the 
very next house lies ayoung man with his head on the chimney 
hearth. He put an end to himself this afternoon with the pistol 
that you see in his hand. The family have not yet discovered 
this disaster. He is a stranger here and died a victim to his 
own mother’s hatred. His story is interesting but too long. 
Turn your eyes from this unhappy youth to the beautiful room 
beneath us. See that dying maid frantic and feverish. She is 
given over by her physician, and her afflicted mother hangs in 
tears over her pillow. At the other end of the bed ayoung wo- 
man bathes her feet with wet flunnels: she is her worst enemy, 
and indirectly the cause of her death; for, entertaining the most 
unjust suspicions of the sick lady’s partiality for her husband, 
she induced her to leave a house where they happened to meet, 
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and to expose herself to inclement weather, which caused this 
fatal malady: but Providence has brought them again togetlrer 
at this awful moment, and as some small atonement for her inja- 
rious jealousy, imposes upon her the offices of a friend. Look 
into that cellar under the three-story house at the corner. 
Those jolly fellows are the servants of a sharper who trades to 
fail, and failing becomes rich. No vault is better stored than 
his, and these his valets are enjoying in detail some choice ma- 
deira, which their master steals in gross. But see up stairs in 
that very house, what sad confusion a termagant woman cre- 
ates. Her husband has just crept into bed, and this fury is 
throwing the contents of her dressing box at his head. Thou 
art not to be pitied, Sedastian; for when thou marriedst thine 
own Irish servant maid, thou must have expected her to exhibit 
her kitchen graces in the parlour.” 

“ Who is that solitary man,” asked Frederick, “ mear the roof 
of the next house but one? by the raptures of his countenance 
and the decay of his clothes I presume he is a poet.” 

“No, my friend,” replied the demon: “a poet here cannot 
even exist in a garret. It is not in the midst of trade that the 
muses dwell: their haunts are far from the stir of commerce. 
This man who rubs his hands and smiles with inward joy, has 
perfected this evening a secret spriag, which gives for a time 
the appearance of perpetual motion to that horizontal wheel you 
see in the corner. Fora few wecks this thing will produce a 
great sensation upon the public mind, and what is better for the 
knave who contrives it, and who seems indeed to need it, will fill 
his purse to overflowing. Below, on the second floor, you may 
observe six women, with a man inthe midstof them. That is 
monsieur Eventail,a fashionable French milliner, surrounded by 
his family. They are at work at this late hour upon some fancy 
objects in his line, which he means to exhibit to-morrow as new- 
ly arrived from Paris: for although they are made by the fair 
manufacturers who are now engaged abgut them, he boldly ad- 
vertises them as coming from France: as such they will be sought 
after with eagerness: If his secret were known they would be 
despised. Should you incline to be at the squeeze to-morrow at 
eleven o’cluck, I will take vou there.” 
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“ Most willingly,” replied Frederick: “ but near the looking- 
glass I perceive:a little baby figure in full dress: pray what’s the 


use of it?” 
“ That doll,’ said Asmodia, “ exhibits the fashion of a French 


morning costume, and is in truth the only thing there of foreign 
workmanship: it serves as a model to these impostors; but let 
us leave those who deceive only the imagination to view others 





employed in poisoning the stomach.” 

“ How!” exclaimed the scholar with astonishment. 

“ Yes,” continued the knight “ that wine merchant whom you 
see engaged with his black servant, is working upon the impu- 
rities of European cellars. ‘his merchandize is bad enough 
when it reaches your shores; what then must it be when it goes 
out of this man’s hands, discoloured by dyes, weakened by water, 
heated by whiskey, sweetened with cyder, and mixed with other 
ingredients, which, as a friend to roguery, it is not my interest 
to divulge.—These are secrets of the trade: you have currants 
and grapes of your own in America: the only sure way of drink- 
ing pure wine is to make it yourself.” 

“IT thank you for the hint,” said Frederick; “but pray have 
the goodness to tell me what that man can be so busy about: he 
in the house at the corner of that unpaved alley? I am too far 
off to follow his motions exactly, but he appears to be cooking 
over a small fire.” | 

“That man,” replied the imp, “isa celebrated writer of 
travels. He lived some time among the Turks, and now affects 
to think that no cuffee is drinkable, but such as is made by him- 
self; he is at this moment boiling a potful after the Egyptian 
method, to be drank potently strong and without sugar. This is 
one of the advantages of travelling: you create new wants, and 
shift to your own shoulders the cares and duties of others; turn- 
ing with disgust from those homespun comforts which were 
wont to charm you, to adopt the fastidious habits of the people 
you have visited—lBut let me give you a closer view of this 
man, of whom you will hear something in a few months, as he 
is writing his travels through this country, and designs to pub- 
lish them on his return to France.’’ Upon saying this, the demon 
cautioned our young hero to be on his guard, and flew with him 
to the roof of the house by the alley 
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“ You see now before you,” continued the imp, “ the noted 
French author WVolupé. On that table near his bed, I can easily 
distinguish the last page of his journal; and as it relates to 
Philadelphia, I will read it to you, that you may judge of the 
verity of his other books, by this he is composing.” 

“ You will do me a great favour indeed,” said the student, 
‘for nothin@fis dearer to me than my country, and I shall re- 
jOice to see its merits portrayed by his celebrated pen.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Asmodia; “ but as my eyes are keener 
than yours, I will give you in plain English a version of his even- 
ing’s labour.”’ 

The scholar was all attention, and the demon began as fol- 
lows: “ These United States, of which Philadelphia seems the 
largest town, have no more economy in the disposal of their 


money; no more good faith in their foreign transactions; no 


more decency in their public manners; no more moderation in 
their political disputes, nor any more care in the education of 
their youth, than the old states of Europe; and whatever appears 
useful among them, or savours of civil liberty—of personal se- 
curity, arises rather from the habits of the people—the necessi- 
ty of labouring—and the high price of labour, than from the ta- 
lents, wisdom or policy of the government. 

“The physiognomy of the United States, geographically 
speaking, is that of a universal forest: five large lakes to the 
north: to the west meadows: in the centre mountains: a few 
towns on the sea-board, having each a vicinage of log-houses, 
surrounded by fields of wheat, tobacco, and Indian corn, filled 
with the stumps of trces, whose untrimmed branches form a rude 
and insecure fence: add to these a morose and capricious sky, 
an atmosphere alternately dry and damp, sometimes excessively 
hot, sometimes excessively cold—so changeable, that the same 
day gives you the extremes of the four seasons of the year, and 
you have the physical picture of America. 

“In summer the weather is so hot in Philadelphia, that all 
ihe people go to bed after dinner, except a few who are obliged 
to paddle up and down the stagnant canals that offend the eye 
and nose in each street. These unhappy beings, more unfortu- 
nate than our colonial slaves, transport upon these corrupted 
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waters, a water scarcely more pure, which is left at the silent 
door-way of each house, for the use of the family, when driven 
towards dark from their afternoon’s slumbers, by swarms of 
mosquitoes. 

“ Asmodia stopt,” and turning to the scholar, “asked him 
what he thought of this small sample of the Gallick traveller.” 
“Can this be true of Philadelphia,” inquired Hifederick? 

“Nothing less so,” replied Asmodia. “ The whole or near- 
ly the whole of all the books he has written, is a collection of 
false representations, fanciful theories, contradictions, prejudice 
and pride. Oh, for an emperor or king to make all your long- 
bow tourists senators or knights, then would ye find Carrs and 
Volneys on every shelf!’’ 

«Sir demon,” replied the scholar, ‘*I should have preferred 
hearing you read the notes of Volupé in his own words: but pray 
tell me how you became acquainted with the French language’ 
you have quoted from the British poets without my presuming 














= 


to interrupt you io inquire at what leisure moments you had 
read them, yet I cannot now refrain from asking you where you 
learned to read French so well?” P 

* Once for all, replied Asmodia,”’ let it be understood that 
every language and every book is well known to mte, and more 
especially the mother tongue of this veridical traveller, in whose 
country I have often had business, from the days of the Druids 
to the gallant reign of the fourth Henry. That kind of love 
which is under my particular care, flourished much by the ex- 
ample of that sensitive monarch; nor has it been cooled by the 
few blasts of fanaticism and civil broils which have intervened 
between those days and the all chilling horrors of the great re- 
volution. Then, indeed, soft murmuring love, was hushed; no 
sighs were heard to make their way with speechless eloquence, 
from soul to soul, ‘and breathe their soft infection.” Tumult, 
uproar and mad anarchy had usurped its mild dominion. Hell 
was emptied of its thousand sprites, who winged their way to- 
wards that devoted land, to vex with 


‘** Devilish machination, 
Like instruments of plague, these sons of France, 
For Sin, and War on mutual slaughter bent: 
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Finding every nook and corner occupied by my brethren, I was 
obliged to turn politician for want of other. employment, and 
when citizen Genet was preparing to come hither, I readily ac- 
cepted the invitation he gave me to accompany him. He pre- 
sented me with this red cap, which he called the bonnet de la li- 
berté, telling me that there we but few devils in America, and 
giving me every assurance of success in my way, under his au- 
spices. This country, indeed, had not many imps in it then, 
and for some time I-had an opportunity of playing the devil 
without rivalry in the few departments of vice then existing; 
but so much have your compatriots improved, since that able 
minister arrived amongst you, that incorporeal functionaries 
have been selected from my infernal brotherhood in numbers 
sufficiently great to furnish each folly, fault or crime with a 
special superintendant. \ 

“ Alas! said the student, I plainly perceive that the agents 
of hell have been but too diligent in this my native country, by 
scattering through it so many of the discontented spirits of Eu- 
rope, who, after stifling virtue’s voice—religion’s hope—have 
despoiled this once innocent land of ————” 

The student would have continued, but recollecting the 
company he:was in, prudently checked himself, and looked to- 
wards a room at which Asmodia was pointing. 

“‘ See, said the demon, see where that lamp stands: don’t 
you perceive in the back chamber of the house opposite to it, 
three young men with their shirt sleeves rolled up to their 
shoulders?” 

“I do indeed, exclaimed the scholar with great eagerness. 
Their hands are stained with blood, and each one holds a knife! 
merciful God! they are murderers, for they plunge one into 
the body of a man! alarm the waéch! safe his life if it be not 
too late!” 

“ But it is too late,” replied the imp with calmness; “ that 
man died in course of nature, three days ago, and was stolen 
from his grave this night by those young physicians, who are 
now studying, on his inanimate body the wonderful anatomy of 
the human frame. The populace, by their idle prejudices, cause 
these useful, though disgusting and labourious inquiries, to be 
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made in this clandestine way. Deeds that are intended for the 
benefit of mankind are often obliged to be hidden from the chil- 
ling stare of ignorance, or mad persecution of prejudice, and the 
bulk of all the good and useful things that philanthropic or su- 
perior minds have offered to your species, have been adopted 
either with reluctance or by force. It was never the spontane- 
ous wish of your simple brothers to sail on canals, or travel on 
turnpikes—to lessen the evils of adestructive plague by inocu- 
lation, or avert the lightning of heaven by the means of an iron 
conductor:—No, no, the strong arm of power has been stretch- 
ed forth to coerce you into your own good, and save you from 
your own inveterate folly:—and yet ye talk of devils! ye are 
worse than any of my fraternity.” 

Asmodia must have been offended, no doubt, at the liberty 
the scholar had just taken with the fiends of darkness, or else 


he could never have been so unjust towards the good peofile— 


the immaculate race of harmless, unspotted republicans of our 
dear America. 

The scholar, who thought he perceived his anger, was not 
sorry to find himselfagain on the wing. His guide flitted through 
the air, and in half the time I can write it, removed to the ba- 
lustrade of Christ church steeple. 

*“ Here,” said the demon, “look at that unfurnished room in 
the upper story of the red painted house in front; do you ob- 
serve a man eating something from a wooden platter? see. see, 
he dips his black crust into the oil that dripped from yonder lamp: 
yes in the centre of the most plentiful country in the world, he 
supports his wretched existence by this disgusting aliment.” 

“ Ah, poor unhappy creature!” cried the tender hearted Fre- 
derick “I did not think there had been such indigence in Penn- 
sylvania! could you contrive, s:r knight, to drop these few dollars 
into his hand? He needsclothes too:—for now I look again, he 


has not even a shirt under his ragged coat.” 

* Keep your money,” said Asmodia, ‘‘ and be not concerned 
for this man. Sharfwell is richer than most of your countrymen. 
He is without a fire as you see, and dries by the heat of his body 
the only shirt he owns. Sleep, the soft repose of sleep, with its 
oblivious calm, never visits his eyelids; forever anxious, forever. 
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on the watch, he wastes the night in dread alarm of sudden con- 
flagration that shall destroy his houses or the public banks; or 
in hopeless efforts to silence the upbraidings of a guilty con- 
science.” 





“ Ah,” interrupted our hero, “I pray you to forgive me for 
cutting short the story of this miserly caitiff, but tell me who is 
that beautiful young girl, stealing along the pavement with a man 
older by some years, as it would seem, and who carries a bundle 
for her? Hark! they knock at the third door from the church.” 

“ My friend,” replied the devil, “I pardon your rude inter- 
ruption, in favour of the damnable deed that man has this night 
done: it is perfectly in my own way. He is a French man of 
some distinction, well practised in the art of seduction, and has 
just enticed that half blown bud of innocence from her parental 
roof:—before morning it will be polluted, faded, ruined.”— 

“ And cannot I snatch her from the villain’s hand,” eagerly 
asked the student?” 

“ No,” said the demon; “ Ihave not brought you here to dese 
troy my own works: suffice it for you that I extract from these 
examples, as the physician does from mineral and vegetable 
poison, such medicinal good as will guard you against such evil 
propensitics. To resume then: that covetous creature is mus- 
ing over his nauseous meal, upon some political events which 
he fears may weaken the means of government and shake its 
credit. If, says he, I sell my stocks, my money will be unem- 
ployed: If I put it all into the banks it may be taxed, burnt, rob- 
bed: If I keep it all at home, I myself may be pilfered and mur- 
dered. What—what shall I do, unhappy wretch that I am! So, 
continued Asmodia, his pleasure was to amass riches, and you 
see the dole of contentment they yield. These are the effects 

of what he has been labouring to make the cause of his delight. 
—TJI,ook directly opposite—observe those printers, justly deno- 
minated devils: they are mixing up the deleterious effusions of 
an unprincipled demagogue. Those sheets will reach every 
quarter of your state, and the deluded multitude, who so often 
read without reflection, will believe their monstrous falsehoods. 
To-night you shall see the author. In the very next house, 
continued Asmodia, you may perceive a party of workmen of 
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the same profession. Their labours are pleasing and servicea- 
ble: they are striking off the monthly impression of an excellent 
repository of the useful, entertaining and instructive, both in 
verse and prose. Under the guidance of an accomplished scho- 
lar, whose various and brilliant talents are seconded by taste, 
judgment and unwearied application, it feeds the minds of the 
select few with rational knowledge and profitable criticism, with- 
out attempting to pervert the opinions of the mass of the com- 
munity, by whom indeed, this performance is seldom read. Ob- 
serve the house adjoining that into which the depraved French- 
man led his victim; you see the street door opening, and a well 
dressed man coming out; he is equipt for a journey, and is re- 
turning to his home in Virginia, loaded with the spoils of the 
hazard table. All summer he has been at the watering places, 
with marked cards and false dice, plundering the unwary. He 
has enough with him now to support his extravagance through 
the winter, and is on his way to the stage-office, carrying with 
him, 4y mistake as he will pretend, if detected, a new surtout 
belonging to that lodger who sleeps so comfortably in the front 
room on the third story. But yonder a grave looking man stops 
at the door of the house on the right of the tavern: he is a phy- 
sician sent for in great haste, and by casting your eyes to the 
room immediately over the passage way, you will see the strange 
catastrophe that brings him here. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE IRISH LANGUAGE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Concluded from pare 418.) 


I proceed now to give the argument of the play in which 
this famous, because unique passage in the Punic language is 
found. 

A young Carthaginian stolen away while a child, is carried 
into Calydonia and there sold to an aged citizen of the place, who 
adopts the young man as his son, and dying leaves him his heir. 


The yourig man is in love with a girl, a relation to him, but of 
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which he isignorant, being the daughter of his uncle, one of two 
female children who, together with their nurse, were stolen and 
sold to a procuror or pimp. 

The young man being unable to prevail upon this pander 
by fair means, lays a plan to have him convicted of theft. Inthe 
mean time, circumstances arise to show that these young girls, are 
of reputable connections at Carthage. In this conjuncture, their 


father Hanno, who had travelled about to many places in search — 


ef them, happens to arrive, discovers and acknowledges them, 
and gives the eldest in marriage to the young man her lover. 


The dramatis persone are: 


Agarastocles, the young Carthaginian, 

Milphio, his servant. 

Adelphasium, ia yeh: tor cern vee purchased and 
Anterastilis, Agarastocles being in love with Anterastilis. 
Lycus, the Pander. 

Anthemonides, a soldier, 

Hanno, a Carthaginian. 

Giddeneme, the nurse. 


The scene is Jaid where Hanno, having arrived in the town, 


finds out where Agarastocles lives, whom he has been informed 
is the son of his brother. Hanno on coming to the place, puts 
a prayer in the Punic language to the deity of the country, that 
he may succeed in discovering his lost daughters. That prayer 
translated out of Bochart’s Hebrew transformation of the pas- 
sage is as follows: 
The Hebrew of Bochart, and the Latin version I have already 
given. 
I beseech the Gods and Goddesses, who protect this land, 
That my designs may be accomplished, and that through their influence, my 
pursuit may succeed. 
To deliver my son from the power of the robber who stole him, and to set 
free my daughters. 
O Deities, wine dwell here by spiritual influence, and by your providence. 
Before his departure Antidamarchus used. to lodge with me. 
T knew bim well: but he now‘has joined that society, whose habitation is in 
darkness, 
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There is a constant rumour that his son Agarastocles, has settled here; 

My seal of hospitality, is an engraved tablet, bearing the similitude of my 
deity. I carry that. 

A person who knew it, told me he resided in these parts. 


Some one comes through that doorway. It is he: 1 will ask if he knows 
the name. 


It must be observed, that owing to the ignorance ef the trans- 
cribers of the meaning of the passage, and owing also to the 
Phenician or Punic being like the ancient Hebrew written 
without points, almost every edition of Plautus varies in the 
division of the words of this Punic address. I have before 
me, Elzevir’s edition 1652; Simon Carpenter’s, Paris 1513, 
and Vallancey’s copy from the edition of Mocinegus already 
cited, but they all vary in the circumstance I mention. [I shall, 
as I have begun with it, follow Mocinegus, more especially as 
alterations in a passage which those who alter it, do not pre- 
tend to understand, must be for the worse. 

In what follows, I have set down the Punic of Plautus, the 
corresponding Irish, and the literal English version of the Irish 


alternately. 


Nyth al o nim ua lonuth sicora thissi me com syth, - - - - - Plautus. 

N’iaith allo nimh uath lonnaithe! socruidhve me com sith, - - Jrish. 

* O mighty deity of this country, powerful, terrible quiet me with rest.—Literai. 
English version. 

Chim lach chunyth mum ys tyal mycthi bariiim schi. - - - - Plautus. 

Chimi lach chuinigh! muini is toil, miocht beiridh iar mo scith. - —_ Trish. 

Supportof weak captives deign to instruct me to obtain my children af- 


ter my fatigue. - - © = = 2+ = - = = = = = + English 
Lipho can ethyth by mithii ad edan binuthii. - - - - + - Plautus 
Liomh tha can ati bi mitche ad éadan beannaithe. - - - - += Jrish. 
Let it be, that my earnest prayers are blessed before thee. - - - English. 
Byr nar ob syllo pomal o nins! ubymis isyrthoho. - - - - - - Plautus. 
Bior nar ob siladh umhal; 0 nimh! ibhima frotha! - - - - - Jrish. 


A fountain not denied to drop for the hurible, O deity let me drink of 
- »- + = English. 


its streams! ee a eee ee ae ee ee Poe eee 


* Vallancey gives first a free English translation, and then a version 
verbum verbo of the Irish. Ihave thought it enough to give the latter, 
without transposing the Irish words, se as to put each English word un- 
der each Irish, Vallancey gives his authorities for his translation, from 
Lhwyd and O’Brien’s dictionaries of the Irish language. 
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Byth lym mo thym noctothii nelech an ti daise machon, - - - Plautus. 
Beith liom! mo thime noctaithe, nial ach an tidaisic mac coinne. Trish. 
Be with me; my fears disclosed, I have no design but to recover my 


duughiers. - = - = = - = *= = © = = * = = = English. 
Ys ide lebrim thyfe lyth chy lys chon templyphula. - - - - Plautus. 
Is 1 de leabhraim tafach le:th, chi lis con teampluibh ulla. - + trish. 
This was the sole request I made, bewailing their misfortunes in ( thy_) 

sacred temples. - - - = © *= *+ = = + © = = = English. 
Uth bynim ys diburt hynn ocuthnu Agorastocles. - - - - - Plautus. 


Uch fin nim 1 is de biait inn a ccomhnuithe Agorastocles! - - Irish. 
O sweet Deity! it is said, in this place dwells Agorustocles! - - - Enziglish. 
the man eth ihychirsae lycoth sith nasa, - - - + - - - += Plautus. 
Itche mana ith a chithirsi; leicceath sith nosa! - .- - - - - - Trish. 
If the cause of my request should seem to you just, now grant me rest 
(peace) - - = = = © = = = = = = = = = = English. 
Buini id chillu ili guby limlasi bithym.- - - - - - - - + Plautus-. 
Buaine na iad cheile ile: gabh liom anlaso bithim!- - - - - Irish. 
Do not always conceal them: O may I find my daughters this day! - English. 


Bo dyalythu aynnyn mysly monochetlusim. - - - - - - Plautus 
Bo dileachtach nionath n’isle, mona cothoil usim. - - - - + Irish. 
Being orphans, they will be the prey of the dregs of mankind, unless it 

be thy will (to voucksafe_) tidings concerning them. - - - English. 


Ecenolim uo lanus succur ratim misti atticuin esse. - - - - - Plautus 
Ece allo nim uath lonnaithe! socair-ratai mitche aiticimse. - - Jrish. 
O creat deity, powerful, terrible, behold! grant success to the petition 

Imake. - - - - + + «© © © = © © © © © + = English, 
Yoncubitu mubel lo cutin bean tla lacant chonaenuses. - - + Plautus. 
Concuibet meabail le cuta bean, tlait lecaint con imsis, - - - Irish. 
Without deceit or effeminate anger, in humble speech I have told my 

meaning += * = *+ - © * 7 2 © » - - - + English. 
Huie csi lec pan esse, athi don as con alem in dubart felo no buth ume, Plautus 
Huch! caisi leice pian esse athi dam, as con ailim in dubart felo no 

ee ee a a ee 
las! the neglect of the cause Ihave set before thee, would be the pains 

of death to me, let nve not meet any secret mischief. - - - English. 
Celt um co mu cro luem! ateni mauo suber r benthyach Aguras- 

toclem. - - - 2 + = = = = © © © © = + = = Plautas 
Celt uaim c’a mocro luani! athini me an subha ar beanuath Agorasto- 

Chess. «we se we © mw ee es eye es eo ow oe s © ee. 


Hide not from me the children of my loins, and grant me the pleasure 


of recovering Agorastocles. - - - - - + - + : * += L£nglish, 
Ex te se anech: na soctelia eli cos alemas dubert ar micomps. - Plautus 


Ece te so a Neach na soichle vile cos ailim as dubart ar me compais. Iris/» 
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Behold O deity, this is every consideration of joy I earnestly pray for, 

take pity on me. - = = = = = = = = © © © © = English. 
Uesptis aod eanec lic tor bo desiussum lim nimcolus. - - - Plautus. 
Is bidis aodh eineac lic Tor, ba desiughim le mo nimh co lus. - Jrish. 
And there shall be grateful fires on stone towers, which I will prepare 

to burn to my Deity, - - - - = + = = + = = = English. 


I have already observed, that the Phenician (and Punic or 
Carthaginian of course) like the Hebrew, was written without 
points. Hence, transcribers in copying this (to them) unintel- 
ligible passage, would be apt to run the words into each other 
confusedly. Major Vallancey, therefore, has taken the fair and 
reasonable liberty of dividing the words, so as to bring together 
the letters that form them, into their natural situation: but the 
reader who will take the trouble of comparing the lines, as they 
exist in Mocineg’s edition of Plautus (above given) and the di- 
vision of Vallancey, will plainly see that no force is used for 
the purpose, and that Vallancey’s reading is in all probability 
the true one. 

Some other Punic words occur in the second scene of the 
fifth act, which are in a similar manner explained; but as my 
meaning is, not to satisfy but to excite curiosity, I shall do no 
more than refer to Vallancy’s explanation. 

That the Punic would bear a similarity to the Hebrew, is in 
all respects probable, as the Israelites in Egypt must have spo- 
ken a language approaching to the Chaldee, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob living in the country watered by the Euphrates and its 
streams: and as the Israelites, from the time of their first incur- 
sion into Canaan, to the period of their first captivity, lived 
among, and intermingled with the Canaanites or Phenicians. 
That the similarity between the two languages would decrease 
after their two captivities and still more after the subsequent 
dispersion of this singular people, is also next to certain. Hence 
the Hebrew throws a gleam of light over this almost unintelli- 
gible pussage, but from the extracts which I have presented to 
the reader, it must be evident, that the Irish has furnished a 
complete key to the hidden meaning, and brought the prayer of 
Hanno ino full day. 

The passage is too long, and the meaning too connected, to 
refer this to any accidental coincidence, and the conclusion seems 
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inevitable, that the Irish language is the same with the ancient 
Carthaginian. 

I know not, that there are any written remains of the Come- 
raig, (Celtic) Gaelic, or Erse, either in Ireland or Scotland. 
No one has yet produced the original of M‘Pherson’s Ossian, 
although, there were probably some traditionary poems that fur- 
nished the ground work, orally known. But there are some an- 
cient Irish records, which corroborate the general argument 
of this paper. ie 

Carlisle. Aug. 1814. 





OBSERVATIONS ON CRYSTALLIZATION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoOOoL, 


Tue efficacy of temperaiure in augmenting the solvent 
power of liquids, is laid down by most chemical writers. This 
is more especially the case with the class of salts; to which 
however some exceptions occur, as in muriat of soda, which is 
nearly equally soluble in boiling water, and in water at the com- 
mon atmospheric temperature. There is nevertheless, some- 
thing as yet not well understood, that appears to me operative 
in such cases, independent entirely of temperature, even in the 
instances of our most soluble salts, as Glauber’s or the sulphat 
of soda and some others. 

It is almost universally asserted by authors on the sub- 
ject, that atmospheric pressure is essential to the crystallization 
of salts; and the proof advanced, is, that if a vial, nearly filled 
with a boiling saturated solution of Glauber’s salt, be closely 
corked whilst filled with vapour, so as to exclude the atmos- 
pheric pressure; this solution will remain, even when cold, per- 
fectly fluid, and may be shaken without becoming solid: But if 
the cork be withdrawn, the sudden impulse, from the air rushing 
into the vial, immediately induces the crystallization of the mass, 
with a sensible evolution of heat. 

Now this beautiful and interesting experiment, which is usu- 
ally shown in every course of chemical lectures, ce ta:ly at 
first sight appears to prove the position advanced.—There are 
however, numerous objections to its truth; yet so numerous are 
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the anomalies that present themselves in experimenting upon 
this subject, that I am unable to form any theory or speculation 
on their causes. 

1. If the above position were true, then certainly, by a pari- 
ty of reasoning, we should expect every other saline solution, 
in which a boiling heat is employed to promote its fullest state 
of saturation, to be affected in a similar way; but this is not the 
case as far as I have tried it. Nitrat of potash, and muriat of 
ammonia, both, nearly as soluble as Glauber’s salt; when secur- 
ed from atmospheric firessure, by corking the vial or tying a 
bladder over the mouth, precipitate in regular crystals as the 
solution cools. This fact alone is sufficient to overturn the theo- 
ry advanced to explain the case stated of the Glauber’s salt;—but, 

2. A perfectly saturated solution of Glauber’s salt, thus care- 
fully corked at a boiling heat, has repeatedly crystallized through- 
out, without any exposure to the atmospheric pressure; whilsta 
solution of equal strength, and prepared and secured in every 
respect as the former, has, whilst standing beside it, remained 
perfectly fluid. 

$3. Saturated solutions of salts as above, uncorked, evince the 
same results.—I have kept some vessels thus exposed to the 
full atmospheric pressure for three days, without any consolida- 
tion; and others, during all the intermediate periods, with simi- 
Jar results. Sometimes one or more will crystallize, whilst others 
continue fluid. I have made these experiments in vials holding 
from two drachms to sixteen ounces; in receivers of a globular 
and oval shape, from half a pint to half a gallon; some with 
short and others with long necks; and in open glass jars of one 
to two inches diameter, and eight or nine long; so that the 
form of the vessel in no way appears to influence the result. 
Nor has the quantity of solution in the vessel any influence, 
since it is the same when filled to the top, or when only filled to 
one fourth or one fifth part. The result was the same, when I 
employed the common Glauber’s salts of the shops; the native; 
or the artificial, made by the direct combination of the consti- 
tuents. In one experiment made with the artificial sulphat I 
filled three equal vials; two were closely corked, the third re- 
mained open, and all were placed beside each other to cool. In 
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four hours, one of the corked solutions was regularly crystalliz- 
ed in solid transparent crystals, one fifth only of the mass being 
in a liquid state, which did not consolidate by shaking, or by 
withdrawing the cork. The contents of the other corked, and 
of the uncorked vial, both continued fluid; and 40th became so- 
lid by shaking, without withdrawing the cork of the closed one. 

4. Solutions as above, after remaining exposed, have even 
not crystallized when briskly shaken; and sometime afterwards 
without any apparent cause, have assumed the solid form. 

5. Solutions as above, and closely secured, have failed to be- 
come solid, when the cork has been drawn, or the bladder punc- 
tured, for some moments, and even minutes; and ina few cases 
when even agitation was employed in uddition;—and these, in 
like manner, when least expected, have suddenly crystallized. 


6. Solutions as alove, both corked and uncorked, have gradu- © 


ally deposited regular transfiarent firm crystals,* in some in- 
stances two Inches in length; in others, in irregular masses, at 
the bottom of the vessel—the fluid above, in these cases, con- 
tinuing clear and saturated, and when shaken, sometimes con- 
solidating in the usual way. 

7. Solutions as above, both corked and uncorked, after thus 
depositing these regular crystals at the bottom, have, without 
any apparent cause, become consolidated above them, whilst re- 
maining untouched. 

8. Solutions as above, (especially in a mattrass with a neck 
nearly two feet long) have, after considerable exposure and 
frequent agitation, refused to crystallize, even although continu- 
ed at intervals for more than an hour; yet by then turning the 
vessel, so as to pour out a little from the neck, the crystalliza- 
tion has immediately occurred. 

y, The same solution in the mattrass above mentioned, has 
frequently become completely crystallized when left uncorked; 
at other times, a large mass, equal to half the volume of the 
solution, has crystallized regularly, in hard transparent crystals; 
the remainder of the solution continuing fluid. 


* The crystals which form suddenly in these solutions, are always of a 
soft, spongy, silky, striated appearance, and do not exhibit the firm, transpa- 
rent, glassy appearance of the common crystals of Glauber’s salt. 
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10. Saturated mixed solutions of nitre and Glauber’s salt, 
corked closely, have aliowed the nitre to crystallize regularly at 
the bottom; whilst the Glauber’s salt remained fluid, and on 
drawing the cork, became solid in the usual way. 

11. Solutions, by 0 means saturated, evince similar results 
with the above fully saturated ones, although not in so strongly 
marked a manner. 

12. One of the most singular and interesting facts connected 
with these experiments, is, that in those cases, in which, (either 
in the corked or uncorked solutions) regular, firm, transparent 


crystals form; so soon as the residuary saturated solution above 


them, solidifies, either spontaneously, or by shaking, drawing the 
cork, &c. an immediate (or nearly so) opalescence, or loss of trans- 
parency ensues in those first formed crystals, which gradually in- 
creases to a beautiful porcelainous whiteness. This, I have almost 
invariably noticed under the above circumstances; I believe it aris- 
es from thegradual abstraction of the water of crystallization of the 
first formed regular crystals, by the mass of secondary crystals; for 
in one experiment made, I found the porcelainous mass when 
dissolved in water, and regularly recrystallized, afforded a quan- 
tity of transparent crystals, superior in weight to those I employ- 
ed, which could only arise from their re-obtaining their thus 
lost water of crystallization —How the secondary crystals ope- 
rate in withdrawing this water from the first, I cannot form the 
most distant idea. 

13. Inthose solutions in which spontaneous crystals have form- 
ed; in the course of a few days, if the secondary crystallization 
does not take place, a complete truncation of the summits of the 
crystals occurs, gradually forming a level of the whole, as in 
common cases; yet in several instances, the solution above, was 
sufficiently saturated to consolidate when shaken. 

14. In one experiment two equal sized vials were filled to the 
top with saturated solutions; one was corked, the other was left 
open;—in two hours the uncorked one had consolidated; the 
other, was observed to have contracted above one-fourth of an inch 
and continued fluid; it crystallized however as usual, when brisk- 
ly shaken, without withdrawing the cork. 

It should perhaps»be mentioned, that this sudden crystalli- 


zation always commences at the surface. 
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I have put the solutions, both corked and uncorked, into cold 
water, as soon as made, in order to expedite their cooling; and 
have found the same results generally, as when suffered to 
cool gradually —The solution in open vials, has sometimes cool- 
ed down to the temperature of the cold water (about forty de- 
grees) and has then remained fluid in it for two or three hours; 
it has then sometimes ¢rystallized in the soft spongy mass, at 
others in firm, well formed regular crystals. 

15. Four or five vials have burst in which spontaneous regular 
crystals had formed; and over which, subsequently, a sudden con- 
solidation of the residuary solution had taken place, after the 
change of colour was effected in the first crystals (as mentioned 
in No. 12), but whether from an expansion in the first or second 
crystals, | know not, as I was never present when this occur- 
red.*—I have never seen this fracture of the vial, when only thé 
regular crystals had formed, nor when only the spontaneous 
solidification took place.—lIt is probably therefore some how con- 
nected with the abstraction of the water of crystallization from 
the regular, by the spontancous spongy mass.—In the above 
instances, the crystals which had formed regularly were perfect- 
ly white, and were readily separated from the superior spongy 
ones, by alittle water gently poured over them, leaving them of 
the most perfect regularity, and forming a beautiful white crys- 
talline preparation easily preserved, and not efflorescent as in 
common cases. 

In all the cases thus enumerated, such are the anomalies 
presented, as to prevent my drawing one conclusion from them, 
which could give me any insight into the cuuses that produce 
them. In some cases, atmospheric pressure seems to operate, 
in others not; agitation sometimes, but not invariably. The 
whole series of experiments is so interesting, I trust this ac- 
count may lead to further investigation, which may finally af- 
ford an explanation, and possibly lead to new views on the 
subject of crystallization generally. can only add, that I never 


*T apprehend it must occur during the abstraction of the water of crystal- 
lization, from the primaty, by the secondary crystals, which must be accom- 
panied by a correspondeat expansion, 
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could promise myself, a priori, that any one case should certain- 
ly turn out, as I expected; it appeared a matter of chance in a 
‘great degree, whether this or the other result should ensue.* 

I have tried similar experiments with other salts, of which 
I shall barely state the outlines. — 

1. Sulphat of magnesia.—Boiling saturated solutions of this 
salt, corked and uncorked, like the before mentioned ones some- 
times crystallize, and sometimes continue fluid; I have never 


* In speaking of the effect of atmospheric pressure on saturated solu- 
tions of salts, Dr. Higgins details an experiment which he made in a nar- 
row-necked glass mattrass of three gallons dimensions. It was fixed in a 
vessel filled with a saturated solution of sea salt: a solution of one hundred 
and forty-four ounces of Glauber’s salts in ninety-six ounces of water, in a se- 
parate vessel, was filtered into the mattrass, which was filled two-thirds 
by it, and the whole was made to boil so as to exclude the air, by the vapour 
formed. A strip of wet bladder secured the mouth of the mattrass and sus- 
tained the atmospheric pressure. 

Two mattrasses were thus prepared.—They stood three days at a tem- 
perature between forty and fifty degrees, and were often shaken without 
crystallizing; as soon as the bladder was cut, a few small concentric spicular 
crystals formed, and shot rapidly through the liquor tiil it was almos: solid; 
the caloric evolved, raised the temperature from sixty to ninety degrees, and 
in one experiment from forty to ninety degrees. 

From this experiment connected with those above detailed, as also 
from many well known facts; I am impelled to deny the perfection of 
Dr. Black’s celebrated theory of latent heat. It will be observed that boil. 
ing saturated solutions of Glauber’s salts, have repeatedly refused to crys- 
tallize, even when exposed to the full pressure of the air, and that for 
days;—now it is to be remembered that such solutions had cooled from 
at least two hundred and twelve degrees, to near the freezing point, and 
yet were enabled to hold that portion of salt in solution, which our 
theories presume to depend on the additional temperature—What was it 
that thus enabled the water to maintain its fluidity and transparency, al- 
though charged with such a quantity of solid matter; in opposition to at- 
mospheric pressure and a diminished temperature of at least one hundred 
and fifty degrees! Can it possibly have depended on a quantity of latent heat, 
only equal in the above experiment of Dr. Higgins to fitty degrees?—And is 
not the fact, that water itself has been cooled down to twenty or twenty-five 
degrees below the freezing point, without congealing, evidence, that some- 
thing more than a certain quantum of latent heat is essential to the fluidity 
of water, &c.—Other objections to this theory present themselves, but this is 
not the place for considering them. 
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observed the beautiful satin-like crystallization perceptible in the 
sulphat of soda; but the crystals fall downin minute grains, like 
sand, diffused through the solution, gradually sinking to the 
bottom. 

2. Alum, as above,—Crystals formed at the bottwm; the re- 
mainder continued fluid, even when shaken; when the cork was 
withdrawn, shaking produced no effect for nearly a minute, when 
the same sand-like precipitation ensued commencing from the 
top.— When this ceased, it appeared nearly solid, but by stand- 
ing for 24 hours, more than one half was fluid. 

3. Sulphat of iron, exhibited an appearance nearly similar to 
that of alum. 

4. Sulphat of copper—the same, with some occasional varia- 
tion, even in the same solution. 

5. Sulphat of zinc—remained fluid, for 24 hours, although 
a boiling saturated solution was employed, and frequent agita- 
tion. 

6 Sub-carbonat of soda (sal soda) boiling and saturated. In one 
case (corked) it became nearly solid when cold, from the spontane- 
ous crystallization —The same solution, subsequently, deposited, 
whilst corked, a smaller quantity of spontaneous crystals, and 
after drawing the cork and shaking, small granular crystals spee- 
dily clouded the solution. The same resulted in uncorked solu- 
tions. 

7. Muriat of lime—saturated and boiling, crystallized when 
corked, completely throughout; subsequently, dissolved by heat 
again, and corked, it remained fluid, untid shaken without un- 
corking; when a crystallization as beautiful, and nearly resemb- 
ling that of sulphat of soda took place, with an extrication of 
mere caloric than in any of the preceding cases. 

8. Muriat of ammonia—corked and uncorked; boiling satu-. 
rated solutions became solid as they cooled, with a firm crystal- 
lization. 

9, Nitre, deposits regular crystals at the bottom, both in cork- 
ed and uncorked vials; but I never perceived any further result, 
except by the slow evaporation of the fluid. 
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I have tried a number of other salts, but the results are not 
worth repeating at prescnt, as I have not extended my experi- 
ments on them sufficiently. 

If what I have stated, should be sufficiently interesting, and 
at the same time compatible with the nature of your publication, 
I will thank you te give it an insertion. 

; I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 
Your’s, &c. 


Joon ReEpDMAN Coxe 
Philadelphia, July 27th, 1814. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


W HETHER it be from its falling in with my habits and natural 
propensity to laziness, or that it proceeds from acorrect way of 
thinking, I will neither undertake to Investigate nor decide, but I 
have always been vastly pleased with Voltaire’s exclamation of, 
“lwo be to the man who says all he can upona subject!” Grateful, 
therefore, thrice grateful is the liberty I enjoy, in virtue of my 
investiture in the right, now established by prescription, though 
obtained, perhaps, like other usurpations, by encroachment, of 
communicating the fruits of my desultory reading in my own 
desultory manner. All I ask of the gentle reader, is, that when 
he finds me abrupt or superficial, he wil] be kind enough to 
suppose, I could have said a great deal more, and, that more in 
fact is meant than meets the ear—or eye, if the precision of the 
times, which requires us to “speak by the card, as we would 
avoid being undone by equivocaticn,” to say, for instance, over 
a signature instead of under one, will have it so. Considering, 
as I do, my effusions, a kind of Montaigneana, in which, my 
excursive fancy may rove without restraint, “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” and descant with perfect freedom upon 
the guicguid agunt humines whether in great or small concerns, 
or relating to mysclf cr others, I shall ever, unhesitatingly, as 
heretofore, indulge myseif in the use of the pronoun I, and un- 
der the sanction of that assumption, gambol ia all the delight- 
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ful immunities of egotism, undissembled by a sheepish resort 
to the third person, after the manner of a Cesar or a Frederick. 
These preliminaries being once for all adjusted, though not 
quite so early, perhaps, as strict propriety might demand, I 
fearlessly proceed in my annotations. 

And first as to a juryman’s oath in Pennsylvania, amended 
by the honourable the Legislature thereof, by the superaddition 
of the words, “ unless dismissed by the court, or the cause be 
withdrawn by the parties!” But why this? it may be asked. They 
cannot certainly try, unless there is something to be tried. Ay, 
there’s the rub; there’s the villany of the old oath, which we 
inconsiderately adopted from the law of England, and have used 
for a century perhaps, with what havoc to the immortal souls of 
the good people of this guondam province and now common- 
wealth, heaven only knows; or, peradventure, the opposite place. 
By the form of the oath, as it stood before the amendment, the 
jurors were sworn, to well and truly try the issue joined between 
the plaintiff and defendant, without any provision for the contin- 
gencies so wisely adverted to by our legislature; and it frequent- 
ly happened, that after they were so sworn, the cause was dis- 
missed or withdrawn in consequence of acompromise, or some- 
thing else which left the jury nothing to do. Hinc ille lachry- 
mz. Hence the crying mischief which bawled so loudly for re- 
medy. I hope my statement is understood, and the sad dilem- 
ma perceived, in which jurymen were placed. But, as I still 
suspect, some are too dull of apprehension to see the propriety 
of the legislative alteration, it seems necessary to go a little into 
detail. 

Be it known, then, that in the western parts of this great 
and enlightened commonwealth, there exists a people, nume- 
rous, wealthy, pious, republican, influential, vulgarly called the 
Scotch-Irish. In addition to a most rigid and scrupulous adhe- 
rence to the letter of their religious duties, these good people 
always annex an emphasis and importance, inconceivable to 
those who are unconversant in their dialect and idiom, to the 
auxiliary will: which word, be it observed, is one of the first in 
the aforesaid oath of a juryman. Hence, by reason of the unduc 
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degree of importance attached to this monosyilable, it happens 
that the words well aiid rruly, which, in connexion with ¢ry, are, 
in fact, the vi ¢ of thé oath, as a lawyer would say, are entirely 
overlooked by them; and they thence conceived, that when 
sworn in the old mode, their salvation depended upon their try- 
ing the cause in despite of the court, the lawyers, and the par- 
ties. And many a scene of deep distress, in the western law- 
tribunals was the consequénce of this opinion. Whole arrays 
with everlasting damnation staring them in the face, long 
benches of justices impressed with the awfulnéss of their situa- 
tion, yet without the power to absolve them from their oaths, or 
otherwise to relieve them than by a trial, in which neither law- 
yers nor partiés were willing to indulge them, though lophet, 
in their minds was gaping to receive them. Miserable predi- 
cament! 

*Tis true, this construction of theirs was an unlucky one, 
and not such as every man would make; but who can blamé the 
amiable refinements and sensibilities, which proceed from an 
exquisite tenderness of conscience! Our legislature did not, but 
most humanely interposed its authority for their relief; and 
therefore it is, that our statute-book exhibits a “ heavy-headed”’ 
memorial “ which makes us traduced and taxed of other states, 
who clepe us blockheads, and with swinish phrase soil our ad- 
dition.” 





In early youth, the following beginning of a short poem or 
song entitled the Shepherd’s Complaint, struck me as emi- 
nently beautiful and poetical; and, in fact, though not so high- 
ly appreciated by my present colder judgment, the images seem 
well selected, for accordance with the romantic melancholy of 
a desponding, unfortunate lover: 


The night was still, the air serene, 
Fann’d by a southern breeze; 

The glimmering moon might just be seen, 
Reflecting through the trees. : 


The bubbling water’s constant course 
From off the adjacent hill, 

Was mournful Echo’s last resource 
All nature was so still. 
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Perhaps,.indeed, th only objection to which the verses are 
liable, is the want of a metrical cadence, since, if deprived of 
their alternating chime, they would be nothing different from 
prose. This, however, would appear to be no fault, at the pre- 
sent day, being in coincidence with the fashionable style of poe- 
try, which, from the shortness of the lines, admits of no modu- 
lation, and runs precisely on the same feet, or, in the bar-phrase, 
on al} fours, with the doggrel.of Hudibras. This is the case 
with the greater part of Scott’s poetry, as well as with lord By- 
ron’s tales. Ar instance occurs from the Bride of Abydos, which, 
being at hand, I take without selection, the first two lines that 
meet my eye. 


But Selim then must answer why 
We need so much of mystery. 


Well rhymed,-and the final y of old ballad-celebrity, well rung 
upon, it must be confessed! though not better than in Hudibras. 
For instance, 


With that, the foe an egg let fly 
Which hit him plump upon the eye. 
Or, if trisyllabled words are preferred, and supposed to close 


a couplet most gracefully, what are we to think of this in the 
same Hudibras: 


Instead of kitchen-stuff, some cry 
A gospel-preaching ministry. 
Or of this: 


A plan more senseless than the Rog’ry 
Of old Aruspicy and Aug’ry. 


Nor have Scott, Byron, or Southey ever surpassed the doggrel . 


excellence of this conclusion of a learned harrangue of the same 
hero: 


And can no more make bears of these, 
‘Than prove my horse is Socrates. 


Who will now say that Buttler’s metre is less musical than 
lord Byron’s? If, however, in future, this is to be considered 
the true heroic measure, and Pope’s, Dryden’s and Milton’s are 
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to be discarded as obsolete, we have only to lament, that it has 
been prostituted in the service of the burlesque epic, and that 
from the influence of that unlucky association, it is liable to de- 
gradation, however lofty in its own essence, it may be. 

Still, in respect of those, who, rather pleased readers than 
blind idolaters, place Scott and his tribe where they ought to be, 
that is, as adepts in the new career of telling wild stories, or 
making novels in verse, it must be granted, that their numbers 
are not ill chosen, since, being rapid and animated, they are 
happily adapted to narration, where the subject is not over im- 
portant, and of a kind to require the array of more sober and 
solemn decoration. 


As to the hasty, injudicious decisions of juvenile taste, ad- 
verted to in the preceding note, and of which, in my own case, 
I recognise several instances, much indulgence is certainly due, 
when it is considered, that even the great Dryden, as he tells 
us himself, was highly delighted in his youth, with some turgid 
lines which spoke of “ crystallizing the floods, and periwiging 
with snow the bald pate woods;” the latter line of which is little 
less ridiculous than the two instances of cold and false thoughts 
given by Boileau in the preface to his poems. The first of these, 
on Pyramus killing himself with a dagger, gives the dagger its 
own, in this truly laughable set-down, (spoken at it, as we say) 
from the mouth of the inconsolable Thisbé: 


Ah! voici le poignard, qui dusang de son maitre, 
S’est souillé lachement. Il en rougit, le traitre. 


The other, on the very serious subject of the general deluge, 
observes; that 


Dieu lava bien la téte 4 son image. 


Which may be fairly translated: “ God gave to the head of his 
own image a handsome washing, or ducking.”’ 

I am sorry to say, that the idea in the first example, has but 
too much resemblance of that passage in Shakspeare, where the 
blood of Julius Cesar, in the play of that name, which had 
spouted from the stabs of his assassins, is represented as a por- 
ter, first communing with himself as to the identity of the per- 
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son rapping at the dour, and finally “ rushing out to be resolved, 
whether it was Brutus who so unkindly knocked or no.” But 
what almost amounts to a justification of Shakspeare, is, that he 
has put the words into the mouth of Mark Antony addressing a 
Roman populace, upon whom both the thought and the image, 
however revolting to a correct taste, were well calculated tor 
strong impression. Perhaps, as a quidlibet audendi is allowable to 
poets, so may a guidlibet descendendi be occasionally granted te 
orators. 


In my last notes, I remarked as a grammatical error, the 
saying—¢hese or those kind of things. I did not then know it had 
been observed upon, and reprehended in Lindley Murray’s 
grammar; for it is certainly not my intention in these notes, 
however little may be their intrinsic worth, or claim to origina- 
lity, to vent, as my own, the observations of others. The only in- 
stance, Murray says, in which this false, or rather want of con- 
cord is admitted, is.in the phrase this means; which, from its ge- 
neral use by the best authors, is so entirely legitimated, as to 
render inelegant and inadmissible, the more strictly proper ex- 
pression of this mean. The word, he seems to think, cannot, 
with propriety, be used in the singular. 

It has been no less a matter of surprise than complaint, that 
Buttler, who so wittily supported the cause of church and king 
by his Hudibras, was nevertheless entirely neglected by Charles 
the second, and suffered to live and die in want. But, upon the 
supposition, that Charles was the pensioner and tool of the 
French court and had read Hudibras, might not the following 
observation, in some degree, account fer the neglect? 


And as the French we conquered once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches and the ga’thers 
Port-cannons, perriwigs and feathers. 


By the by, a fancy seizes me to alter the passage as follows. 
*Tis a mere whim, to be sure; but it would certainly help the 
rhyme; which is lame, and not hurt the sense, in the eyes of the 
present generation: 
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And as the French, by way of boons, 

Late gave us laws and pantalons, 
Decrees and wars, and trading tethers, 
Sea-bonfires, chapeaux-bras, and feathers: 


We are told somewhere, probably by Boswell in his Life of 
Johnson, that the doctor once asked, without desiring or expect- 
ing an answer, perhaps, what Pope meant by saying, 


Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 


— 


Ten Metropolitans in preaching well. 


I should suppose he simply meant, that although Foster was a 
dissenter, he did actually outpreach the generality, if not the 
whole of the regular clergy; and that he, Pope, had so little of 
the episcopalian spirit in him, as to care not a farthing about it, 
if, indeed, he was not pleased at it. Pope, perhaps, had reason 
to be somewhat malecontent. He tells us, that his father, 


Though double tax’d and fin’d 
Still stuck te poverty with peace of mind. 


And was not he himself refused a degree, or at least not com- 
plimented. with one, at the university of Oxford? 

Among the lighter poems of Statius, there is one upon the 
death of the tame lion of Domitian, killed by a tyger (fugienté 
fera) in the amphitheatre. As the subject is not without interest, 
and appears to me to have been touched with skill and spirit, I 
have amused myself with the attempt of putting it into English 
prose. 

The original begins, 

Quid tibi constrata mansuescere profuit ir4? 
Quid scelus, humanasque animo dediscere cxdes, 
Imperiumque pati, et domino parere minori? 

‘¢ Was it for this, thou laid’st aside thy wonted fierceness, thy 
propensity to human carnage, and reckless of superior strength 
became obedient to thy weaker lord! For this, that harmlessly 
thou walked abroad, and returned again spontaneously to thy 
cell; that generously thou spared the captive.prey, and suffered 
the confiding hand within thy jaws, to be withdrawn uninjured! 
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Dexterous destroyer of the lofty beasts who braved thy prowess, 
thou art prostrated in thy turn! Not by the toils of the Massy- 
lian hunters, by being forced into the ambushed thicket by their 
spears, or by being deceived by the insidious cover of the yawn- 
ing pit. It is thy lot to have fallen by the unheeded onset of a 
flying beast. 

Dreary, on outspread hinges, stands the door of thy forsaken 
den; whilst those of thy astonished species, on all sides closed, 
seem to announce their terror, ‘lest a like unlooked for blow 
might fall upon themselves. Downcast and humbled by the too 
well attested fact, drooping, they hang their manes, and hide their 
faces from the eye of day. 

But yet thou sunk not heartless, beneath the first unlucky 
blow. Thy soul was unsubdued, thy spirits rallied, and in the mo- 
ment of death, thou mad’st head against thine adversary. As the 
bleeding soldier, who, though conscious of a mortal wound, still 
faces him who gave it, and with uplifted, feeble arm, still brand- 
ishes his spear, so thou, with slow but steady step, and wide- 
extended jaws, though despoiled of thy glory, fixed thine eye 
upon the foe, and dared the deathful stroke about to be inflicted. 

Still, in thy inglorious end, be this thy consolation, that, like 
a favourite gladiator falling in the arena, thou carriest with thee 
the regrets, not only of the fathers and the people, but of the 
emperor himself; who, though regarding with indifference the 
destruction of whole tribes of vuglar lions, whether of Scythi- 
an, Lybian, or Pharian breed, was yet touched with pity for the 
toss of thee. 


THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Wics.—The old French poets used to give wigs to those 
gods and heroes on whom we bestow golden locks. The sun 
was called, le Dieu Perruquier, or the god Wigmaker. The 
curls of Apollo’s wig often flowed in verse; and Hecuba, spezk- 


‘ing of the manner in which Pyrrhus slew Priam, says, 


Le bowxx homme il tira par ea perruque grise. 
He took the good man by his wig so gray. 
VOL: IV. 3 T 
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Ir 18s ONLY PoIsoN.—Sophonisbe, in the French tragedy so 
called, thus addresses herself, when the poison Is presented to her?. 


Sophonisbe, tu crains! ta face devient pale! 
Ce n’est qu’un poison—bon ceeur, avale, avale. 


Sophonisbe, thou fearest! thy face will be sallow 
Tis nothing but poison—good heart, swallow, swallow. 


Hyrersorres.—The following is a fine definition of the le- 
gitimate Ayperdbole, translated from the Latin: although every 
hyperbole exceeds credit, it ought never to surpass moderation. 

The lamentation of the shepherd in Virgil, 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater, 


has been thus humorously turned into English: 


Whether the worst, the child accurst, or else the cruel mother, 
The mother worst, the child accurst, as bad the one as t’other. 


Bonirace VIII, is said to have frightened his predecessor 
Celestine, into aresignation, by denouncing to him, at midnight, 
eternal damnation if he did not quit the pontificate chair. The 
credulous pope, thinking it was a supernatural voice, obeyed the 
command next day, and the crafty cardinal was elected. This 
happened in 1294. He commenced his pontificate by imprison- 
ing his predecessor, and laying Denmark under an interdict. 

Moses anD Ovip.—There are several remarkable coinciden- 
ces in the account, given by Ovid, of the creation and primi- 
tive ages of the world and that of Moses, in the book of Gene- 
sis. They seem to indicate that the ideas of the Roman poet 
were derived from a Hebrew source: and they will tend to show 
that.a knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures extended, and that 
their contents were, in some degree at least accredited, beyond 
the limits of the Jewish nation. , 

“In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth; 
and the earth was without form and void; and darkness was up- 
on the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, let there be light, and 
there was light.”—Gen. i. 1, 2, 3. . 
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Ante mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unus erat toto Nature vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos; rudis indigestaque moles.—Ov. Met. i, 5, 6, 7. 





Hanc Deus, et melior litem Natura diremit.—J®. i. 21. 


In this last sentence too, it is worthy of remark, that the 
word Deus does not seem as if intended to be applied to any 
heathen dejty, but rather as alluding to the one Supreme God; 
although the poet, in a subsequent verse, appears at a loss to 
what deity he ought to ascribe thé great work of creation; since 
he speaks of him thus, 





quisquis fuit ille Deorum.--Ov. Met. i, 32. 


This circumstance brings to my recollection, the inscription 
on the altar, at Athens, Ay»we7w ©zw, mentioned by St. Paul; and 
they both clearly demonstrate, to what a pitch of ignorance, with 
respect to the divinity, idolatry had reduced two of the most 
refined and learned nations at that time, on the face of the earth. 
But to proceed: 

‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.”—Gen, i. 27, 


Fixit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum.— Ov. Met. i, 83. 


The golden age of the poet depicts, in lively colours, the in- 
mocence and happiness in which the Scriptures represent our 
first progenitors to have lived in Paradise. 


Aurea prima sata est ztas, que vindice nullo, 
Sponte sua sine lege fidem rectumque calebat 
Pena metusque aberant, &c.— Ov. Met. i, 89. et seq. 


The fail of man and the consequent wickedness of the hu- 
man race, are likewise designated with great perspicuity in the 
poet’s iron age: 

De duro est ultima ferro. 
Protinus irrumpit venz pejoris in zvum 
Omne nefas: fugere pudor, verumque fidesque. 
Ov. Met. i, 127. et seq. 

There were giants in the earth in those days.—Gen. vi. 4. 

And they said, go to, let us build a city and a tower, whose 
top may reach unto heaven.—Gen. xi. 4. : 
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Affectasse ferunt regnum coleste Gigantas, 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes.—Ov. Met. i, 152, 153. 


Again, “and God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” 


Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys. 
Ov. Met. i, 241—242 





In facinus jurasse putes. 


Again: “ and behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life under 
Heaven; and every thing that is in the earth shall die.” 


Gen. vi. 7 


Pena placet diversa genus mortale sub undis: 
Perdere, et ex omni nimbos dimittere celo, 
Ov. Met. i, 260~-261 


Again: “and the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy 
house into the ark; for thee have I seen righteous before me in 
this generation.” Gen. vii. 1. 


Thus the poet speaking of Deucalion, and his wife Pyrrha, 
says, 


Non illo melior quisquam, nec amantior zqui 


Vir fuit, aut illa metuentior ulla Deorum. Ov. Met. i, 322—323. 


Again: “and Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons’ wives with him, into the ark, because of the waters of the 
flood.” Gen. vii. 7. 


*“ And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seven- 


teenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat.”’ 
Gen. viii. 4. 


Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus: 
Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacumine nubes: 
Hic ubi Deucalion (nam cetera texerat equor) 
Cum consorte tori parva rate vectus adhasit. Ov. Met. i, 316. et seq. 


Again: “and Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took of 
every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt of- 
ferings on the altar.” 


Gen. viii. 20. 
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flectunt vestigia sanctz 

Ad delubra Dez. Ov. Met. i. 372. et seq. 
Atque ita, si precibus, dixerunt, numina justis 

Victa remollescunt, si flectitur ira deorum. Ov. Met. 1. 377. et seq. 


What the poet says of the destruction of the world, is in 
strict consonance with the belief of Christians, both as to the 
certain occurrence of that event, and also as to the element 
which is destined to accomplish it: 


Esse quoque infatis reminiscitur, affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cell, 
Ardeat. Ov. Met. i. 256. et seq 


Criticism. Carew, the poet, wrote a work on criticism, in 
which he makes the following serious comparisons. Will you 
have Plato’s veine, read sir Thomas Smith; ¢he Jonic, sir Tho- 
mas Moore; Cicero’s Ascham, Varro’s Chaucer, Demosthenes’, 
—sir John Cheke. He then assimilates Virgil and the earl 
of Surry, Catullus and Shakspeare, Ovid and Daniel, Lucan and 
Spencer, Martial and sir John Davies; and ends with, will you 
have all in all for prose and verse? take the miracle of our age, 
sir Phil. Sidney. Little did he think that lord Oxford would 
say, a girl in love could not get through the Arcadia. 

Matrimony. The following is the very curious a¢count gi- 
ven in an old French novel called le Doyen de Killerane, T. 6. p. 
280, of a married life. 

You cannot conceive how great the force of habit is between 
two people, who, for a length of time have used the same house, 
the same table, the same occupations, the same pleasures; and 
who, in short, passing day and night without scarcely a moment’s 
separation, have learnt mutually to discover their faults, to take 
no notice of them, to consider themselves as removed from all 
kinds of dienséances and constraints; to have a right to speak or 
be silent, when they please; never to disguise their thoughts, 
and have their pleasures and pains in common. It is not interest 
which connects them, for they could lead an easy life separate: 
ft is not precisely a taste for the same pleasures, for they do not 
expect any very lively, and one half of their time is passed in 
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finding out the fallacy of every thing which bears that name. It 
is not inclination for good living; for if they had every thing 
upon the table, they have not a grain more appetite; and very 
often they leave it, without having touched the finest dishes: it 
is still less love, for they see each other without desire, and 
part without pain; it scarcely happens that they even use one 
kind expression, or the simple attentions which they pay to the 
greatest stranger; and though they use the same bed, they com- 
monly lie down, and get up with perfect indifference. Never- 
theless try, if you think it possible to make them live apart: 
they will laugh at your efforts. 


| 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PARALLEL BETWEEN SCOTT AND CAMPBELL. 


Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio——Cicerv. 


Tue world has seldom been distinguished by a greater lus- 
tre of poetical merit, than at the present period; and the age in 
which we live, will form a splendid era in the history of that 
divine art. The spirit of ancient elegance seems to have reviv- 
ed, and the works of Scott and Campbell alone, are superb monu- 
ments of the taste of the times. Upon the question of merit between 
these two great masters of song,the literary world are divided: 
adhuc sub judice lis est —Comparisons are not only necessary but 
useful: They effect in literature, what collisions in politics do in 
government, and furnish, indeed, the only true criteria of ex- 
cellence. 

The minds of both Scott and Campbell, were fashtoned by 
nature, for the exertion of no ordinary powers. Gifted with 
that lofty enthusiasm of feeling, which designates and defines 
the poet, education has completed in their manhood, what the 
flattering dreams of their infancy had promised.—Both hold an 
important place, in the admiration of the public: but while a 
splendid fortune has followed the exertions of the one, a com: 
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parative neglect, has shaded the talents of the other. Campbell 
however is emerging toa brighter sky: and Scott will find, that 
present popularity is not always a test of superior merit. 

Le vrai mérite ne depend point 

De tems, ni de la mode.—Fr. Peo. 

There is a higher tribunal, before which the pretensions of 
all writers must appear, the tribunal of a distant posterity; and 
to this, through the vista of time, Campbeil may look with a firm 
and steady confidence. 

The style of Capbell is always polished, elegant, and re- 
lined: that of Scott sometimes harsh, colloquial, and crude. The 
march of the former is ever equal, portly, and dignified: that of 
the latter frequently irregular, affected, and unchaste.—Scott has 
more boldness of imagination, and greater grandeur of con- 
ception: Campbell more tenderness of feeling, and greater beauty 
of execution.—The one like a foaming torrent dashing in thun- 
der down the precipice, raises emotions of wonder and astonish- 
ment: the other, like a placid stream, winding its silver waves 
through a partcrre of flowers, excites the most delicate sensations 
of delight. The genius of Scott, like the flash of the lightning, 
throws an imposing grandeur, and not unfrequently a terrific 
sublimity, over the images of his mind: that of Campbell like 
the warm tints of the sun-beam, beautifies and enlightens all that 
it touches. In vain would we search the pages of Campbell for 
a character sobold, animated, and original, as thatof Roderick 
Dhu: but Scott has never pencilledto the “mind’seye” abeing so 
pure, elevated, and chaste, as the beau: ul andimpassioned Ger- 
trude.—We cite these two particular instances of execution, be- 
cause we have ever regarded them as the chef d’euvres of the bards. 

It has been said that Campbell is deficient in fire and sub- 
limity of sentiment; and while he has been called by some, the 
poet of the lady’s bower, Scott has been rewarded by his admir- 
ers with the proud title of the bard of heroism and of arms—we 
aver that the assertion stands contradicted. Campbelil’s dispo- 
sition may lead him to the cultivation of a different order of poe- 
try, but he is not therefore incapable of adorning particular 
subjects with all the majesty of the Epic Muse.—Scott never 
sketched a scene superior in grand and terrific imagery to that 
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of Hoenlinden, and he has written much that is inferior to the 
popular and patriotic song Ye Mariners of England. 

Scott has too much common-place sentiment, conveyed often- 
times in very inelegant numbers: Campbell has the most deli- 
tate and refined sensibility, always breathed in the sweetest 
harmony of sounds.—I have read Scott with great emotion, but 
Thave bitterly wept over the tenderness of some scenes in Camp- 
bell. There is a soft shade of melancholy beauty, that mingles 
with the steady lustre of Campbell, for which the muse of Scott 
can furnish no comparisons. The one has written pathetically, 
but there is something wanting to complete the effect: we sec 
through the deception of his art: the pathos of the other is the 
warm current of nature itself, the only unadulterated source of 
sentiment and passion. 

Scott writes with greater facility, currente calamo: Campbell 
with purer taste. Every line of the latter bears evidence of 
great critical examination, Lime labor ac mora—and the reason 
of the difference is plain—Scott writes for present pay and pre- 
sent popularity—Campbell for the admiration as well of the pre- 
sent as of future ages: The thoughts of the one pass with the 
rapidity of light, through his mind—those of the other, if they 
move with less celerity, are more graceful, dignified, and refin- 
ed. The track of Scott, is bounded by the limit of his age: it is 
splendid as a metcor’s course, but will fade in the gloom of 
time.—The path of Campbell leads to the shores of immortali- 
ty: the light that illumines it will brighten in the revolution of 
years, till the full splendor of eternal fame shall burst around the 
memory of the bard. 

Semper honor, nomenque tuum 
Laudesque manebunt.—Virc. 
G. C. H 
Charleston, S.C. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We thank our obliging correspondent for the following accurate and in. 
teresting communication. We beg leave, however, to suggest to him that 
he would have rendered it still more valuable, could he have favoured us 
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with a drawing of the fortress he describes. A knowledge of the remains of 
art is acquired with much more facility through the eye than the ear. We 
hope that in some future communication our correspondent will find it con- 
venient to supply the deficiency. Ep. 


Mr. OLpscHoot, 


In my Port Folio for June, I noticed a request for informa- 
tion, touching the remains of old times, which abound in many 
parts of the United States. 1 have thought proper to communi- 
cate the result of my observations on the subject. 

In the summer of 1801, business called me to the (then) 
northern part of Oneida county; while there 1 was told that four 
fortifications, antique and untraditional, had been lately disco- 
vered near the east end of Lake Ontario.—I proceeded to the pla- 
ces described to me and found the forts so similar, that a de- 
scription of one, will, with little alteration, answer for the others, 

The fortification of which I shall give you a description, is 
situated in the township of Ellisburgh, on the south branch of 
big Sandy Creek, four miles distant from the Lake; on a high, 
advantageous piece of ground; its form is circular and it contains 
two acres: a large ditch from two to six feet deep incloses se~ 
ven-eights of the works, the earth from the trench is thrown 
within the circle, forming a parapet in modern form. On the 
north section of the fort are three regular gateways, the entrance 
is smooth and level, though large trees now occupy the path, 
where perhaps thousands have strutted in all the “ habiliments 
and pomp of war.”—Trees four feet in diameter are also grow- 
ing on the parapet and in the trench; they have probably been 
the sole and peaceable possessors for at least four hundred years. 
On the east part of the works, but one gateway was percepti- 


ble—and but one appeared on the west, which was directly op- ~ 


posite to the other; they were each about sixteen feet in width. 
‘The southern bound of the works was the creek and its bank. 
There was neither trench, nor parapet, on this side of the forti- 
fication, and I formed the conclusion that the bank which was 
nearly perpendicular and of considerable height, cid away the 
necessity of either: this bank appears to have been dug down 
furming a sloping descent or pass-way to the creek of about 
ten or twelve feet in width, at that point which approaches near. 
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est the water. I could not, however, determine whether na- 
ture or art had formed this passage tothe stream. The timber 
growing on the fort and that in its vicinity is similar. Some 
part of the fort had been cleared of timber and ploughed the 
season past. On viewing the ploughed land, the conclusion was 
irresistible that the fort had once contained buildings and had 
been inhabited for a series of years. By digging I found beds 
of ashes, burnt stone and coal, two feet below the surface, which 
I concluded by the arrangement of the stone, to be old fire-pla- 
ces: I found also burnt Indian corn in small quantities, perfect 
in shape, with the exception of the chit which was wanting. . 
Broken earthernware was visible in almost every direction 
—clearly parts of jars, pots, bowls, &c. which had evidently been 
used in domestic economy: in appearance it somewhat resem- 
bles modern stone ware, except that it is not glazed—an art 
which the aborigines of America did not, I imagine, possess—its 
component parts are clay and coarse sand stone; it is thick and 
clumsy, but strong and affords in cookery an excellent substi- 
tute for iron ware. A rude taste is displayed on the outside 
and edges of the ware, (several pieces of which I now have) the 
edges are generally notched, some are beaded: a triangular in- 
dentation one-sixth of an inch in size, is made in lines on the 
outside of the greatest number of those I saw—some have di- 
rect lines, either around or from top to bottom, others have ob- 
lique lines, and on others again the lines are both direct and ob- 
lique. Some few pieces were marked with characters and might 
with the aid of the imagination be read. The spaces between 
the dines and characters were different on every piece, the inside 
and out appear to be fincr clay than the body of the ware; by 
breaking the pieces the sand stone is seen, but not otherwise. 
In further searching [ found a fife, made of the same materials 
though much more ‘carefully and delicately wrought than the 
ware; its shape is that of the German pipe: the bowl is two in- 
ches long and one quarter of an inch thick, the stem being bro- 
ken its original length I could not ascertain; the bowl I still re- 


tain; it is highiy coloured and saturated with the oil of the plant 
or bark which has been burned in it. Several tri es of natives 
living within sixty miles of these fortifications, and often hunt- 
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ing on the very ground, know nothing respecting them-—-nor 
have they any tradition to prove that their forefathers were bet- 
ter acquainted with these works than they are: when asked for 
information on this subject, they answer, “ tdgah, yahtah kintai- 
lah,’ I don’t know, I cannot tell you. 

In June last, being on my route from Steuben county to this 
place (Rome) I was informed that I should pass two ancient forts 
near the. north line of the county. I found them as I had been 
informed, and only ten rods distant from each other, the high- 
way passing between them; they are situated near the north line 
of the county, and about two miles east of Crooked Lake—their 
form is square, and they probably contain two and a half acres 
each; a ditch from two to five feet deep is dug upon three sides 
of them, the bank of a brook forms the fourth. A hill appears 
at the distance of fifty rods tothe south, which in modern war- 
fare would command them both. I noticed several gateways, 
or rather what I supposed to have been such, as there was nei- 
ther ditch nor parapet for the space of eight feet. These forts 
had been cleared and ploughed, but several stumps of iarge 
trees were yet standing on the works. 

I almost thought that I could determine the number of bar- 
racks there had been within the fort from the very black hue of 
the soil where each had stood. 

I found the same kind of broken earthen ware as that I had 
brought from Sandy Creek: I have compared them together and 
cannot perceive the least difference. 

From Sandy creek to the fortifications near Crooked Lake 
is about ninety-five miles in a south-west direction. 

One of these antiquities has been discovered in the town of 
Oxford, Chenango, county, and many of them are found in the 
western part of this state. 

To state my conjectures as to the dates of these works of art, 
or the people who built them, would be but to add one more 
offering to the profusion of essays, which have already been writ- 
ten on the subject. Ihave communicated what facts were in my 
possession, and shall be contented to see others comment upon 

them. l. Hi. 
Rome, NV. Y. July, 1814. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Axrnoven considered as an entire work, this poem has no merit in relation 
to either style or story, incident or character, sentiment or harmony, yet, like 
spots of verdure in a barren desert, there occur in it occasionally, lines and 
passages which sound taste may read with approbation, and even dwell on 
with delight. Of this description we select, at present, the two following ex- 
tracts. Though not of the very highest order of poetic merit, they are far 
remote from the level of mediocrity. In descriptive imagery they must be 
regarded as specimens of the sublime and terrible. 


CAIN IN A STATE OF MADNESS.« 


“Here Jubal paused; for grim before him lay, 
Couch’d like a lion, watching for his prey, 
With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 
Fix’d, like the gazing serpent’s, on the lyre, 
An awful form, that through the gloom appear’d 
Half brute, half human; whose terrific beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 
Like eagle’s plumage, ruffled by the air, 
Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 
Deep-plough’d by Time, and ghastly pale with woes, 
That goaded till remorse to madness rose: 
Hunted by phantoms, he kad fled his home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam; 
Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 
No art could tame him, and no chains could bind: 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 
Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d head; 
His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 
His heart was wither’d by the cold night-moon.”’ 


THE KING OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN GIANTS. 


“ EXALTED o’er the vassal chiefs, behold 
Their Sovereign, cast in Nature’s mightiest mould: 
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Beneath an oak, whose woven boughs display’d 

A verdant canopy of light and shade, 

Throned on a rock the Giant-king appears, 

In the full manhood of five hundred years; 

His robe the spoils of Lions, by his might 
Drageg’d from their dens, or slain in chace or fight; 
_His raven locks, unblanch’d by withering Time, 
Amply dishevell’d o’er his brow sublime; 

His dark eyes, flush’d with restless radiance, gleam 
Like broken moonlight rippling on the stream. 
Grandeur of soul, which nothing might appal, 
And nothing satisfy if less than all, 

Had stamp’d upon his air, his form, his face, 

The character of calm and awful grace; 

But direst cruelty, by guile represt, 

Lurk’d in the dark volcano of his breast, 

In silence brooding, like the secret power, 

That springs the earthquake at the midnight hour. 


TRANSLATION OF PASSAGES FROM TYRT-EUS. 


When any of the republics of ancient Greece was threatened with ex- 
ternal war and invasion, all the energies of the people, both physical and mor- 
al, were, by the most wise and powerful expedients, promptly awakened and 
brought into consentaneous action for the defence of the state. The youth 
were roused to arms by every sentiment of honour, and urged by the strong- 
est motives of pride and patriotism, as well as of filial and parental love, to 
fight and bleed in the cause of their country. The statues, busts and pic- 
tures of their ancestors, who had signalized themselves in battle, were placed 
in their view, surrounded with the trophies of war, and decorated with gar- 
lands of victory which they themselves had won, and their sisters and aged 
parents appeared before them, supplicating protection and safety from their 
swords. But above all, the voice of the orator and the song of the poet 
burst forth to awaken and inflame their martial ardour. 

The effects of the eloquence of Pericles and Demosthenes, during the 
memorable struggles of Athens, are familiar to every one. But the writings 
of the minor poets of Greece are less generally known, although they were, 
on various Occasions, no less operative on the minds of the ingenuous youth 
of the country. 

When Lacedemon was in danger from the hostility of the Messenians, the 
poet Tyrtzus immortalized himself by his successful efforts in song to rouse 
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his high minded countrymen to arms, and render them invincible in the hour 
of battle. To the fire and effect of his poems were attributed, in a great 
measure, the victories they obtained, and their final trurmph over their ene- 
mies. 

The circumstances of the occasion were, in some respects, not dissimi- 


lar to those which prevail in our own country atthe present moment. La- 
cedemon was threatened by a powerful foe. The regular forces of the state 
being few in number, its defence was of necessity entrusted to the valour and 
patriotism of the people at large. At this conjuncture, pregnant with the 
fate of all that was dear to him, Tyrtzus came forth to aid by his lyre the 
declamation of the orator, and the sword of the warrior. In the hope that 
his example may have an influence in awakening the muse of some of the 
sons of song in our own country, we publish the following translations from 
two of his elegies. 

We cherish a confidence that the American youth now in the field, if cal- 
ied into conflict, will do their duty without any additional excitement from 
the orator or the poet. Cold and lifeless would be all that language could 
express, when placed in competition with what their high swelling hearts 
would experience on the occasion. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort. 
They would feel, far beyond the power of words, how delightful and glori- 
ous it is to fight, to bleed, and to die for their country. 

These considerations, however, furnish no legitimate excuse for the si. 
lence of our poets. It is both their duty and their interest to encourage and 
celebrate the heroic exploits to which their country is to owe its honour and 
they their safety. We again hope, therefore, that the example of Tyrtzus, 
which we exhibit in part, in the annexed translations, will not be without its 
effect in calling forth from some of the favourites of the Muses, productions 
in every way suited to the present momentous crisis of our affairs. Ep. 


“ Nr’ER would I praise that man, nor deign to sing, 
First in the race, or strongest in the ring; 

Not though he boast a ponderous Cyclops’ force, 
Or rival Boreas in his rapid course; 

Not though Aurora might his form adore, 

And Cyprus’ king, and Crete’s to him be poor; 
To him though Pelops’ birth and power belong, 
And soft Adrastus’ all persuasive tongue. 

Though all were his, but godlike valour’s boon, 
My Muse is sacred to the brave alone, 

Who can look carnage in the face, and go 

Against the foremost warriors of the foe. 
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By Heaven high courage to mankind was lent— 
Best attribute of youth, best ornament. 

His own alike, his country’s good, that man 
Who fearless fights, and ever in the van, 

Who bids his comrades barter useless breath 
For a proud triumph, or still prouder death 
He is my theme, for only he is brave, 

Who can himself check war’s increasing wave, 
Can turn his enemy to flight, and fall 

Belov’d, lamented, deified by all. 

His native city, and his native land, 

High in renown, by him exalted, stand; 

Those who inherit, those who found his name, 
Share Ais deserts, and borrow from Ais fame. 
He, pierc’d in front with many a gaping wound 
Lies great, and glorious on the bloody ground; 
From every eye he draws one general tear, 
Aud his whole country follows to his bier. 
Iilusirious youth sigh o’er his early doom, 
And late posterity reveres his tomb. 

Ne’er shall his memorable virtue die, 

Though cold as earth, immortal as the sky; 

He for his country fought, for her expit’d— 

O would all imitate whom all admir’d! 

*“ But, if he sleep not with the mighty dead, 
And living laurels wreath his honour’d head, 
By old, by young ador’d, he gently goes 
Down a smooth pathway to his long repose! 
No wanton hand e’er bids his bosom bleed, 

All are too just, or shame restrains the deed; 
Unaltering friends still love his hairs of snow, 
And rising elders in his presence bow. 


* Would ye like him the wondering world engage 


Draw your keen blades, and let the battie rage.” 


AGAIN. 


‘‘ Yes, it is sweet in Death’s first ranks to fall, 


Where our lov’d country’s thickening dangers call. 
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But driven dishonour’d from his happy home, 
Who foully flies, in beggary to roam, 
His wife, his infants shrieking in his ears, 
His sire with shame abash’d, his mother drown’d in tears, 
What indignation as the coward flies, 
Shall flash upon him from all honest eyes! 
How shall he stain, forever stain his blood, 
Rich though it flow, descended from the good! 
How shall he brand with infamy his brow, 
Fair though it was, ’tis fair no longer now! 
An outcast wand’rer through a scoffing world, 
*Till to an ignominious tomb he’s hurl’d. 
Known to all future ages by his shame, 
A biot eternal in the rolls of fame. 

“ But let ws firmly stand, nor ever fly, 
Save all we love, or with our country die; 
Knit in indissoluble files, a band 
Of brothers fighting for our native land. 
Ne’er let us see the veteran soldier’s arm 
Than our’s more forward, or his heart more warm; 
Let us not leave him in the midst of foes, 
Teeble with age to deal unequal blows, 
Or in the yan lie slain, with blood besmear’d 
His wrinkled forehead, and his snowy beard, 
Stript of his spoils, through many a battle worn, 
And gay assum’d that inauspicious morn, 
Breathing his soul out bravely at our feet— 
Let such a sight our shrinking eyes ne’er meet. 

“ But oh! be ours, while thus our pulse beats high, 
Or gory death, or glorious victory! 
Be our’s, if not an honourable grave, 
Smiles of the fair, and friendship of the brave.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE solicit a continuance of favours from the pen that gave birth to the 
following just and spirited effusion. The lines were evidently conceived un- 
der an impulse of strong feeling, and will not, as we flatter ourselves, be read 
without emotion. little more attention to style and manner will not fail to 
enable the author to gain reputation and write with effect. Ep. 


TO CAPTAIN DAVID PORTER. 


WueEn Grecian bands lent Persia’s legions aid, 
On Asia’s shores their banners wide displayed, 
Though Heaven denied success——their leader’s name, 
Has still ranked foremost in the rolls of fame; 
Hence the Retreat, the theme of every tongue, 
Through every age and clime incessant rung; 
With Zenophon the bard adorned his lays, 

And gave the mighty chief immortal praise; 
With him the historian grac’d his proudest page, 
And bade his glories live through every age: 
——Thus thine, O PoRTER, shall, in lays sublime 
Of future poets, live through endless time; 

Thy noble daring, though with adverse fate, 

The rich historic page shall long relate, 

And the glad voice of freemen’s loud acclaim, 
Teach lisping infancy thy honour’d name. 

--Oh may, great chieftain, that Almighty power, 
Whose shield was o’er thee inthe battle hour, 
When round thee fell thy brave heroic band, 
Still guard thee safely with protecting hand, 

In future conflicts!~-and in health restore, 

Thee to thy friends and happy native shore! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANACREONTIC, 


Farrest lady, would you know, 

Why my heart is fluttered so, 

When I would to Delia prove, 

Glory cannot conquer love? 
VeL. IV. 3 x 
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Oh! *she spurned me from her arms, 
Bade me quench my flame in battle, 
There I tasted glory’s charms, 
*Mid the shield and target’s rattle. 
But it only served to prove, 
Glory cannot conquer love! 


Then to Delia I return, 
*Tis for her alone I burn; 
This the trophy I would bear! 
This the laurel I would wear! 
Therefore heaves my heart with fear, 
Lady, lest again she scorn me; 
If she deign my vows to hear, 
Highest honours shall adorn me: 
This, the trophy I would bear! 
This, the laurel I would wear! 


NATIONAL SONG.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ye tars of Columbia! whose glory imparts 
New charms to the blessings your valour secures, 


Oh! high be your hgpes, and undaunted your hearts; 


For the wishes and pray’rs of a nation are yours. 
For your deeds on our foes, 
The smile of joy glows, 
And the wine cup of pleasure in bumpers o’erflows: 
For the loud trump of triumph swells high with your fame, 
And the deeds of your might have ennobled our name. 


The tyrant of ocean, the giant of war, 
Whose crimson-tinged sceptre spread wide o’er the wave; 
Whose mandate spake laws to the nations afar; 
Whose will gave to commerce her mart or her grave;—~ 
Joy, joy to the world! 
From its awful height hurl’d, 
No more shall his banner be proudly unfurl’d; 
The sceptre of Albion shall tremble and fall, 
And the high way of nations be open al?! 
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Oh! God of our fathers! the spirit that glow’d 
In the breasts of our heroes for freedom who died, 
When the might of thy arm, on our eagle bestow’d, 
Tamed the lion of Britain, array’d in his pride, 
Again, on the main, 
Where his pride wont to reign, 
Tells the lord of the ocean his boasting is vain, 
That Neptune’s wide realms must be free to the brave, 
As the swift breeze of evening that ruffles his wave. 


The deeds of our heroes with grateful emotion, 
Long, long shall the nations delight to proclaim, 
_ Whose valour has tamed the proud tyrant of ocean, 
And spoiled of its glory the boast of his name. 
Proud Albion shall cow’r 
When our battle ships low’r, 
That wither’d the uplifted arm of his pow’r; 
That bade the proud boast of his sov’reign sway cease, 
And quell’d his omnipotent thunder to peace. 


Now joy tothe hero in battle who bleeds; 
Now peace to the hero in battle who bled; 
Old Time shall delight to embalm his high deeds, 
And Glory’s bright hallow encircle his head. — 
Earth’s sordid son dies, 
And no aching heart sighs;— 
Unlamented he falls, unregarded he lies: 
But the hero’s last pang shall by angels be blest, 
And the tears of a nation shall hallow his rest! 


Weep, daughter of Beauty! remembrance of worth 
Long, long shall awaken your patriot woes, 
When your pensive steps rest on the canonized earth 
Where Lawrence and Ludlow and Burrows repose! 
But, oh! from the tomb, 
Where their laurel trees bloom, 
A bright ray of glory disperses our gloom; 
On the swords of our heroes its radiance shall dwell, 
Whose hearts are the shrines of their brothers who fell? 


Columbia! though now in thy battle’s fierce fires, 
The sword ofthy Lawrence no longer shall flame, 
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Oh!*she spurned me from her arms, 
Bade me quench my flame in battle, 
There I tasted glory’s charms, 
*Mid the shield and target’s rattle. 
But it only served to prove, 
Glory cannot conquer love! 


Then to Delia I return, 
*Tis for her alone I burn; 
This the trophy I would bear! 
This the laurel I would wear! 
Therefore heaves my heart with fear, 
Lady, lest again she scorn me; 
If she deign my vows to hear, 
Highest honours shall adorn me: 
This, the trophy I would bear! 
This, the laurel I would wear! 


NATIONAL SONG.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ye tars of Columbia! whose glory imparts 
New charms to the blessings your valour secures, 
Qh! high be your hgpes, and undaunted your hearts; 
For the wishes and pray’rs of 2 nation are yours. 
For your deeds on our foes, 
The smile of joy glows, 
And the wine cup of pleasure in bumpers o’erflows: 
For the loud trump of triumph swells high with your fame, 
And the deeds of your might have ennobled our name. 


The tyrant of ocean, the giant of war, 
Whose crimson-tinged sceptre spread wide o’er the wave; 
Whose mandate spake laws to the nations afar; 
Whose will gave to commerce her mart or her grave;— 
Joy, joy to the world! 
From its awful height hurl’d, 
No more shall his banner be proudly unfurl’d; 
The sceptre of Albion shall tremble and fall, 
And the high way of nations be open alt! 
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Oh! God of our fathers! the spirit that glow’d 
In the breasts of our heroes for freedom who died, 
When the might of thy arm, on our eagle bestow’d, 
Tamed the lion of Britain, array’d in his pride, 
Again, on the main, 
Where bis pride wont to reign, 
Tells the lord of the ocean his boasting is vain, 
That Neptune’s wide realms must be free to the brave, 
As the swift breeze of evening that ruffles his wave. 


The deeds of our heroes with grateful emotion, 
Long, long shall the nations delight to proclaim, 
_ Whose valour has tamed the proud tyrant of ocean, 
And spoiled of its glory the boast of his name. 
Proud Albion shall cow’r 
When our battle ships low’r, 
That wither’d the uplifted arm of his pow’r; 
That bade the proud boast of his sov’reign sway cease, 
And quell’d his omnipotent thunder to peace. 


Now joy tothe hero in battle who bleeds; 
Now peace to the hero in battle who bled; 
Old Time shall delight to embalm his high deeds, 
And Glory’s bright hallow encircle his head.— 
Earth’s sordid son dies, 
And no aching heart sighs;— 
Unlamented he falls, unregarded he lies: 
But the hero’s last pang shall by angels be blest, 
And the tears of a nation shall hallow his rest! 


Weep, daughter of Beauty! remembrance of worth 
Long, long shall awaken your patriot woes, 
When your pensive steps rest on the canonized earth 
Where Lawrence and Ludlow and Burrows repose! 
But, oh! from the tomb, 
Where their laurel trees bloom, 
A bright ray of glory disperses our gloom; 
On the swords of our heroes its radiance shall dwell, 


Whose hearts are the shrines of their brothers who fell! 


Columbia! though now in thy battle’s fierce fires, 
The sword of thy Lawrence no longer shall flame, 
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Raise high the glad voice to the God of our sires, 
That heroes still live who have rivall’d his fame.— 
Let Triumph’s loud songs, 
Now employ our glad tongues, 
In the praise that to Hull and Decatur belongs: 
And shouts for our Jones and our Bainbridge be giv’n, 
Till they ring through the air like the thunders of Heav’n' 


Ye tars of Columbia! whose glory imparts, 
New charms to the blessings your valour secures, 
Oh! high be your hopes and undaunted your hearfs, 
For the wishes and pray’rs of a nation are yours!-- 
Where the flag of the foe, 
O’er the ocean shall flow; 
Your prowess shall still lay his haughty pride lows 
Till Neptune’s wide realms shall be free to the brave 
As the swift breeze of evening that ruffles his wave! 


STANZAS TO——— 


WHO SAID HE WOULD HOPE NO MORE. 


Tue last ray of Hope! has it fled? oh not so, 
While the stream of vitality flows in thy breast, 
Thou’lt feel and acknowledge her cloud chasing glow 
And confess that it points thee a mansion of rest. 


Ah what but a tissue of hopes and of fears 
Is this life which we lead, in the eye beam of truth, 
And they who have lived o’er a !ong lapse of years 
Have they known the reverse from their earliest youth! 


Hope’s ray sheds a heavenly light on the soul, 
Mild gilding the void which the future conceals, 
And though fear will awhile a dark cloud o’er it roll, 
The enlivening beam still new lustre reveals. 


Thus the youth that is melted in beauty’s warm beam, 
Hopes blissful to live in her joy giving smile; 

While fear and uncertainty chasten the stream 
Of his thoughts, and depresss, till fond Hope will beguile. 
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. Thus onward still changing from flow’r to flow’r, 
While fear nips the lily, hope brightens the rose; 
And though sadness may darken one moment the hour 
Hope relumes it the next like the rainbow that glows. 
EpGar. 
Camp Bloomfield, September, 1814. 


STANZAS. 


On: ’twere bliss couldI glide through this life like yon stream, 
That clear and serene winds its course through the vale, 
Where Innocence mingles with Purity’s beam, 
And the fragrance of Sympathy softens the gale. 


Thus to bloom far away, and unknown but to those 
Whom Affection and Friendship endear to my heart, 

Were to smile at the wiles which Temptation bestows 
As lures to bid Virtue and Honour depart. 


Oh! who that was plac’d in a circle so sweet, 

Would venture his hopes on the million’s rude wave, 
Where Justice and Feeling so waywardly meet, 

That the bosom of one is the other’s cold grave. 


For cold is each impulse to Sympathy dear, 
And fore’d is the smile which a welcome should give:. 
And chill’d, e’er it mounts from the heart, is the tear, 
The bright gem of Mercy that flows to relieve. 


Since the voice of the world is thus cold, and its zeal 
Is as languid and pale as the Laplander’s sun, 
Which the storm and the cloud in their mantle conceal 
Ere scarcely a beam of his light has begun. 


Oh then might existence but flow like the stream, 
That clear and serene gently winds through the vale, 
Where Innocence ming!es with Purity’s beam 
And Tranquillity smiles at the roar of the gale. 
BDGAR. - 
Camp Bloomfield Sefteméer, 1814 
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TO MARY WITH A SPRIG OF WINTER GREEN.* 


THERE is a plant of greenest hue, 
So modest, lowly, creeping, wild, 

Not rear’d by art, it seems like you, 
Nature’s own meek and darling child. 


It loves the lonely brooklyn’s side; 
And there, like mild retiring maid, 

Though fit to be a garden’s pride, 
Prefers its distant rural shade.’ 


Its ovate leaves to sight and taste, 
Are glossy, serrate, fragrant, fair, 

Nor does their verdure suffer waste, 
By summer’s sun or wint’ry air. 


And Mary dear oft times hath said, 

‘“ How sweetly scented is its blossom, 
Its berries too of blushing red, 

V’ve seen adorn that angel’s bosom. 


Fair plant! if th’ envious Swedish sage 
Had not already stamp’d thy name, 
Inscrib’d on pleas’d botanic page 
With Aers, should be thine own, to fame. 


Sane 


LO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue conjectures of our correspondent in relation to comets 
are ingenious, and fully as-plausible and worthy of publication 
as most, perhaps we might say azy others by which they have 
been preceded. They are liable, we think, to as few objections 
as those with which even sir Isaac Newton and other astrono- 
mers of high standing have amused the world for several cen- 
turies. We are far, however, from considering them as rest- 
ing on solid ground—far from regarding them as any thing dur 


* Gaultheria procumbens of Linnzus 
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conjectures, against which solid objections may be raised. Not- 
withstanding this, we shall, at no very distant period, assign 
them a place in the pages of the Port Folio; for conjectures may 
lead to further research; and further research to further disco- 
very; and thus another apartment in the temple of nature be ul- 
timately opened to intellectual enterprise. 


We should be pleased to insert in the Port Folio the mono- 
dy on the death of an amiable youth in Culpepper county, Vir- 
ginia, transmitted for publication by a gentleman whom we re- 
spect, were it not that we consider it too incorrect in point of 
composition. As it now stands, it would not, we apprehend, be 
regarded by the public, as either creditable to the writer, or wor- 
thy of the deceased of whom it is commemorative. If the au- 
thor will have the goodness to review it and furnish us witha well 
corrected copy, we will publish it with pleasure. We regret be- 
ing thus obliged to refuse a place to any thing intended either 
to gratify the feelings or sooth the sorrows of one of the patrons 
of our journal. But our duty as an editor compels us to the 
measure which we thus adopt with great reluctance and not 
without pain. 


The glowing description of the rocks and picturesque sce- 
nmery of Deer Creek have been duly received, and, through 
some oversight, for which we cannot account, lain too long un- 
noticed on the files of our bureau. The romantic beauties of 
nature, however forcibly described, can never be adequately 
represented in words. They are vivid and enchanting when 
exhibited to the eye, but lifeless, dull, and comparatively un- 


interesting when communicated only to the ear. Nothing | 


short of the pencil and the graver can set them before us in 
all their charms. It is our custom, therefore, to publish in 
the Port Folio well executed views of American scenery, ei- 
ther with or without explanatory descriptions. This rule we 
should be pleased to adopt as to the beauties of Deer Creck. 
We beg our worthy and polite correspondent, therefore, to tur- 
nish us, if practicable, with a bold and correct drawing of the 
cliff and landscape he has so enthusiastically described. To 
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such a communication we promise an early insertion in the Port 
Folio, accompanied by so much of his description as may be 
necessary to be introduced, as explanatory of the plate. It would 
be a kind of injustice to nature to give a feeble semi-represen- 
tation of what she has sketched and finished in so happy a mo- 
ment, and with so masterly a hand. 


The translation of several of Martial’s epigrams from the 
pen of our excellent correspondent in Harrisburgh, being too 
late for the present number of the Port Folio, shall appear in 
our next. With such specimens of classic ability and taste we 
are peculiarly delighted, and trust they will not be without their 
influence in awakening to similar and equally successful at- 
tempts, others of the numerous scholars—particularly the lite- 
rary youth, of our country. A closer familiarity with the inimi- 
table productions of the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
would have the happiest effect in chastening the American style 
of writing. This truth cannot be too deeply imprinted on the 
mind of our young men who are émployed in pursuit of edu- 
cation and letters. 

The biographical notice of captain Elliot, from our friend 
mu Baltimore, being unfortunately out of time, its publication 
must be deferred till our next number, when it shall appear ac- 
companied with a likeness of that gallant officer. 


A few light poetic effusions without any signature or mark 
suitable for designating them, which have been recently receiv- 
ed, have merit sufficient to entitle them to a place in the pages 
of the Port Folio. They shall not long continue on our files. 


Of our friends and correspondents generally, we have no 
ground to speak in terms of complaint. On the other hand, we 
feel, in the main, extremely grateful to them for their liberal at- 
tentions and valuable communications. Of late, however, the 
spirit of literary enterprise among them appears to have flag- 
ged~—we ought rather, as we trust, to say, that it has been sud- 
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denly transferred to another obje.t. In their minds the Miner- 
va of he fiel.: has taken an ascen‘lcncy over the Minerva of the 
closet—the goddess of war over her . ho is the patroness of 


science and learning, and the protectress and promoter of the 
arts ol peace. 

We are no less pained to learn than puzzled as tothe appli- 
cation of a suitable remedy, that, of late, some degree of mur- 
muring. has arisen in relation to our mode of conducting the 
Port Folio. From the remonstrances that have already reached us 
—and it is altogether probable that the:e are many yet to come— 
so extremely various, in some instances sodiametrically opposite, 
are the grounds of complaint preferred against us, that to give 
even general, much more universal satisfaction, must be regar- 
ded as a matter of absolute despair. Were all our complainants 
assembled together with a view toa mutual adjustment of their 
grievances, and each one to call imperatively for an amendment 
of what he considers a heinous fault, Babel itself was a scene 
of calmness and consistency compared to that which the conven- 
tion would present. The promiscuous and conflicting accusa- 
tions of males and females, men and boys, gray-haired matrons 
and blooming maids, would, to berrow atrite expression, “ ren- 
der confusion irremediably confounded.” Scarcely could Chaos, 
anteriorly to the fiat of “« Order” present the counterpart of such 
a spectacle.—The truth of our assertions and the difficulties of 
our situation will be best made known by a brief representation 
of a few of the charges which are urged against us as editor of 
the Port Folio. 

In a letter we lately received, which would fill up almost as 
many pages as our own examination of the Essay by Dr. Smith, 
Miss Giggle most bitterly complains that there is nothing in 
our pages at which she can laugh. In another of nearly equal 
length, Miss Doleful accuses us no less vehemently of furnish- 
ing her with nothing to make hercry. Miss Fidget declares 
in three words, that our papers are all “ too darbarously long,” 
while madam Methodical assures us that it would best comport 
with the divisions of time, as well as with the convenience of our 


readers, and the interest of our journal, that each number of the 
VOL. IV. 3 ¥ 
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Port Folio should contain but tour articles—-one of moderate 
length, to be read in the morning before breakfast, another of 
sufficient extent to occupy the hours of leisure between break- 
fast and dinner, the third to afford employment from dinner till 
tea, and the fourth to last from tea till bed-time, and create in 
the mind sufficient lassitude to serve as a comfortable opiate for 
the night. A lady, whether married or single we know not, who 
signs herself * Adelia Ciementina Adelaide Wilhelmina” is quite 
distressed—the dear creature seems incapable of taking offence 
—to think that in collecting matter for our journal, we neglect 
the cultivation of the tender passions—that we furnish noching 
sentimental, nothing of romance, nothing of melting pathos and 
dew-dropping sweetness—no amorous complaints from the lips 
of Collin, nor half-consenting sighs from the breast of Musido- 
ra. Honoria, on the contrary, is shocked at the very idea of a 
billet-doux, a love-tale, or a moon-light sonnet by a heart smit- 
ten swain in praise of the fine polish and taper of his mistress’s 
arm, or addressed to the azure tint of her eye.—A lady, whose 
name shall be concealed, complains of the dulness of our last num- 
ber, because she fell asleep about three o’clock P. M.while reading 
it, after having swallowed—we beg her pardon—sipped, a glass 
of ale and a bottle of porter, as a stay to a weak and bilious sto- 
mach. Another lady of delicate nerves, declares that the shock she 
received from reading our hermit’s frightful paper on the future 
destiny of the United States, gave her such a head-ache as de- 
prived her entircly of two nights rest —Kitty Clacket loudly up- 
braids us for not taking to task her taciturn neighbour, whom 
she is seldom able to draw into conversation, and who sometimes 
abruptly leaves her in the midst of a long story of scandal, or 
one of her daily lectures to her cook: while madam Mum, on 
the other hand, seldom suffers us to pass her in the street with- 
out darting at us a look of resentment, which arises, as a friend 
has just informed us, from a confirmed dissatisfaction, on her 
part, because we have not published in the Port Folio, a paper 
in censure of immoderate talkers. 

A young dashing blade of twenty-one threatens to withdraw 
his subscription to our journal, because we have refused to admit 
into it a note, in which he publishes as a coward, a paltroon, anda 
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scoundrel, a venerable gray beard of sixty-eight, who had cen- 
sured him for profane swearing and quarrelling in an ale-house, 
and then declined giving him gentlemanly satisfaction in single 
combat. An old grandsire, again, of ninety-six, is almost ready 
to take vengeance on us with his crutch, because we have never 
joined him in praise of the beginning and middle of the last cens 
tury, and in reprobation of the profligacy of the presentday. A 
gentleman condemned the August number of the Port Folio, 
in toto, without reading a single line of it, because the first arti- 
cle he looked at amounted to twenty pages. Another declared 
the same number unworthy of the perusal of a man of sense, 
on account of some short scraps of poetry it contained; while a 
third was equally offended, because it was not made up of about 
an equal number of Jong and short papers placed alternately. 
One is impatient of the grave manner and ponderous matter of 
eur criticism on Dr. Smith; and another, of the flippant and 
sprightly narrative of ** Philadelphia Unroofed.” Some find fault 
with the dry learnedness of the paper on the origin of the Irish 
language, while others compiaia of the plain narrative in the 
life of Wilson, and the light reading under the head of * Varie- 
ty.” One politician most furiously assails us because we donot con- 
sign to the execration of our cotemporaries and of all posterity, 
the executive and heads of departments, on account ef the capture 
and devastation of Washington; another because we do not pro- 
nounce the present war to be the most righteous, expedient, and 
ably conducted of any that is recorded in the history of nations; 
while others are equally clamorous, because we do not come out, 
as they express themselves, in favour of a removal of the seat 
of government from the banks of the Potomac. Here, again, 
occurs a sad diversity of sentiment as to the point of locality. 
One would fix congress permanently at Baltimore, another in 
Philadelphia, a third in New-York, and a fourth—in the hill- 
surrounded village of Bedford. Each one of these, moreover, 
offers me his reasons for his choice of situation. ‘The advocate 
for Baltimore declares, that our rulers would be most secure in 
that city, the British having there received such a drubbing, as 
he terms it, and a frightening, that they will never in any case 


return, but will remember the waters of the Patapsco with sen- 
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sations of hydrophobia, as long as they live. The Philadelphian 
rests the security of his favourite spot on this ground, that the 
British will never come here because they have not yet attempted 
to come: besides, says he, “‘ the fame of our redoubts and frotifica- 
tions on the heights of the Schuylkill, has frightened these lawless 
marauders, notonly out of the waters of the Chesapeake and the 
Delaware, but absolutely out of their courage and their senses.” 
The New-Yorker is in favour of his city, on account of the facility 
with which government might retreat, even admitting that the 
place should be invaded. It would be only necessary, says he, to 
pack up the president, congress,and the headsof departments, with 
all their furniture and state baggage, and place them on board of a 
steam boat or two, when, without the aid of either windortide, they 








would find their way to Albany with the celerity of an arrow or 
a Congreve rocket. Our Bedtord man finds, it must be acknow- 
ledged, some little difficulty in making out his case even to his 
Own satisfaction; yet he attempts it with a degree of boldnes and 
address by no means discreditable tohim. ‘ The Bedford waters, 
says he, are good for the megtim and the spleen, two diseases 
very likely to be engendered among our rulers and politicians 
by the state of the times.” Besides, although he confesses 
that a flight over the Allegany would be attended with ‘in- 
convenience, and couid not be made the pastime and amusement 
of an hour, yet he firmly believes that our public functionaries 
could effect it in less time than the British would require to 
make good their passage over the south mountain. He there- 
fore concludes that the situation would be eligible, because, in 
his opinion, the persons of our ligislators and rulers would be 
safe. 


But in mercy to all concerned, we must conclude for the 


present, although there now lie before us, unnoticed in the pre- 


ceding remarks, no less than nineteen letters, complaining of our 
editorship, each one setting forth a different ground of disap- 
probation. 

For the adjustment of these and all other grievances touch- 
ing the premises, it was at first our design to call a general con- 
veution of the complainants, and suffer them to settle the mat- 
ter to their own liking. Under this arrangement we confess 
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we had a twofold object in view—to rid ourselves of a most 
cumbersome and perplexing responsibility, and to teach, if possi- 
ble, unreflecting censurers to restrain their expectations and de- 
sires within the bounds of moderation and reason. But finding 
this scheme to be totally unfeasible, and that, even if carried 
into effect, it would eventuate in nothing but tumult and confu- 
sion, each person considering his own grievance most pressing, 
and, therefore, most deserving an immediate remedy, we have 
ultimately resolved to take the business into our own hands, and 
adjust it in such a way as may best comport with the abilities we 
possess, and the various conflicting circumstances of the case. 

As it is probable, therefore, that most of our complainants 
are right in fart, and none of them right in foto, it is our determi- 
nation to strike between them a kind of general average, freely 
conceding to each so much as may be consistent with the fair 
claims of the others, without suffering any one to make inordi- 
nate encroachments on the privileges of the rest. 

Pursuant to this resolution, it shall be our sedulous endea- 
your, in the arrangement of our miscellany, to preserve an equita- 
ble balance between the several papers and the various kinds of 
matter it may contain. As far as our utmost exertions and re- 
sources may avail, the weighty shall not unreasonably preponde- 
rate over the light, the grave over the sprightly, or ‘1e sad and 
melancholy over the facetious and gay. While science and learn- 
ing shall be admitted to a place, wit and humour shall not be 
excluded. The ridiculous shall be occasionally introduced for 
the sake of Miss Giggle, and the pathetic in honour of our mo- 
dern Niobes. Those who have neither breath nor patience to 
read a long paper shall be accommodated with a short one, the 
Muses shall be heard to sing as often as their strains may be 


worth our attention, and, to sooth the feelings of Adelia Cie-. 


mentina Adelaide Welhelmina, and all others of the tender- 
hearted sister-hood, the torch of love shall occasionally commu- 
nicate its warmth to our pages. By our political readers, how- 
ever, we desire it to be distinctly understood, that whether at 
Washington or Philadelphia, Baltimore or New-York, and whe- 
ther in the tempest of war or the sunshine of peace, they must 
settle their affairs in their own way, as we are determined to 
haye no concern in them. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep on the 26th of September 1814, of an acute disease, 
which she bore with masculine fortitude and Christian resigna- 
tion, Rebecca S. Rawle, second daughter of William Rawle, Esqr. 
of this city. 

By the death of this amiable, elegant, and accomplished lady, 
a wound is inflicted on her parents and immediate connections, 
which language would very imperfectly portray. Words are 
at best but faint interpreters of the sorrows of the heart. None 
but those who have experienced such a dispensation can duly 
appreciate the weight of the affliction. 

We are too sensible of the light estimation in which posthu- 
mous eulogy is usually held, to be willing to indulge in it on the 
present occasion. Yet we must be permitted to observe, that, 
considering her years, Miss Rawle certainly presents a subject 
for it of no common standard. Inthe circle of her acquaintance, 
which was not only large, but of the first respectability, she rank- 
ed with the foremost in all that constitutes the ernament and 
excellency of the female character. 

A vigorous and well cultivated understanding, accompanied 
by a mild temper, and an affectionate disposition; a figure ele- 
gant and commanding, yet perfectly feminine; manners graceful 
and affable, connected with dignity and great propriety of de- 
portment; a steadiness in friendship, an attachment to the exer- 
cise of the social virtues, and a fondness for the courtesies of life 
and all the engaging charities of the heart—Such are a few of 
the qualities, which, existing in high perfection, concurred te 
bestow distinction and worth on the deceased. 

But, alas! loveliness and virtue, accomplishments and worth, 
afford no protection against the shafts of disease or the encroach- 
ments of dissolution. Were it otherwise ordained, Miss Rawle 
would still be, as formerly, in the bloom of health, the delight of 
her associates and an ornament to society. But it isnot so. The 
scene of her mortal existence is closed. From the midst of all 
that could attach her to earth—family and friends, admiration 
and esteem, from present enjoyments and flattering prospects — 
she is hurried to the tomb in the morning of life, leaving behind 
her a bright example, and a memory cherished with passionate 
fendness, and embalmed in sorrows sincere and lasting. 








